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WHEAT AND CHAFF. 


There are seasons when the farmer cannot see his wheat for 
the chaff. That about sums up the state of affairs to-day. 
Depression—like the chaff—is so rife that it is difficult to 
estimate true values. 








But there comes a day when the wheat must be winnowed. This 
is the winnowing. This is the time for action and enterprise; for 
sweeping away depression; for cultivating wider interests. Let 
action and enterprise lead you to visit South Africa, not merely 
for health and enjoyment but to open up new business and to 
find fresh sources of demand and supply. In this Dominion is 
a vast field of opportunity that awaits reaping. 








“Radiant Tours,” specially organised by the South African 
Railways and Shipping Companies, provide the readiest and 
most reasonable means of visiting South Africa. Full inform- 
ation on request to the Director, Union Government Travel 
Bureau, 73 Strand, London, W.C.2, and the leading Shipping 
Companies and Travel Agencies. 
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N view of the publicity given to the sale of Lord Lothian’ 
Library, in New York, it may be of interest to Owners ,: 
Books and Libraries generally if I quote from my why 
ment in the Times of last’ Tuesday, 10/11/31 :— 
May I add, my firm, only half a generation old, can clap 
that these 40 lots sold in separate sales realizing over Ru, 
constitute many records. On August 21 seven nembers (six 
copies worthless) in paper covers of Kipling’s Wheeler's India, 
Railway Library sold to one of the greatest firms of Book 
Buyers for £165, which I was instrticted to sell without a. 
This prompts me to say that the same firm was the underbidde: 
for the famous Boccaccio, which I knocked down for £19. 
£1,000 more than the reserve price agreed, and I doubt if scat 
that record will be beaten. The aforementioned firm was alc, 
the buyer at my rooms of Dickens’s “ Christmas Carol,” £200. 
Dickens’s “ Battle of Life,” £90; Wordsworth’s “ Thanksgiving 
Ode,” £140; “ Amusements des Soirées,” £85; Thackeray se 
Tennyson, £90; Boccaccio’s “ Decamerione,” £105; C®uvres dk 
Moliére, £390; “Sense and Sensibility,” £128; “Life of Samuel 
Johnson,” £110. My 40 best lots including the above and 
following list, total over £8,000: Washington’s Letters, £759 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” £250; Kgan’s “Life in London,” 
£250; Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare,” £220; an 8vo Letter o} 
Thackeray’s, £150; G. Emma Austen (1818), “ Mansfield Park” 
“Sense and Sensibility,” “ Invention,’ £290; “Tom Jones” (1749) 
£110; ditto, six vols., £235; Smollett’s “ Peregrine Pickle,” £129 
Greck MSS., £220; “Table Talks,” £165; Goldsmith’s “ Travel. 
lers,” £120; “Leaves of Grass,” £200; Surtees’s “ Ask Mama” 
£170; Goldsmith’s “ Haunch of Venison,” £200; Boswell’s “Life 
of Johnson,” £152; a Scrap Book, £220; Book of Hours 
£304 10s.; a Missal, £100; T. Hardy’s Autograph Book, £165: 
Coleridge’s “The Gilmans of Highgate,” &c., £185; Ackerman’s 
“Microcosm of London,” £110; Ackerman’s “ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,” £200; “ Varadise Lost,’ £135; Vaniell’s “* Voyage Round 
Great Britain,’ £273; Manuscripts, £410; three Albums oj 
Autographs, £300; Collections of various Manuscripts, £170: 
Kelmscott Press “ Chaucer’s Works,” £350; Montaigne’s “Mary 
Queen of Scots,” £112. : 
If you contemplate the sale of any books or your library 
consult the one who has achieved so much in so short a time, 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


’*Phone: Gerr, 5971-4. 


announce. 
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WHICH DO YOU NEED- 


PROVISION FOR YOUR 
OLD AGE, 
OR 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR 
FAMILY MEANWHILE? 


There are many insurance policies for both these 
purposes. Let us advise you as to which will 
best suit your case. 


Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, Insurance Brokers. ‘ 
169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. | 
Please send me, without obligation, particulars of (a) En- } 
dowment Assurance; (b) Family Assurance. I can afford | 
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Sotland produced it 
ret PUNCHBOWLE is not 
yihout honour North of 
the Border: read this 7 
years’ testimony from 


1 smoker in Aberdeen 


st. Punchbowle is the finest Tobacco I have tried 
“and I have been smoking it steadily for about seven 
“years both wn the flat and the round air-tight tins. 
“IT have at one time or other smoked most other 
“tobaccos of the same strength, such as*® vc... 
Srisshéoncasel} edecccesenssy €8C., Ol when I setiled on your 
“Punchbowie I found a tobacco that lucked nothing, 
“and tt has something about it so satisfying that I have 
“never since felt that I would like to ‘try something 
“else!” 

(*Three well-known Tobaccos are quoted in 

the original letter, which can be inspected.) 


So satisfying’! . . . In two words is revealed the 


geatness Of Punchbowle, for Punchbowle is one of the 
World’s outstanding full-strength Tobaccos: strong, vet 
wl; vigorous, smooth, sweet-smoking; and, above all, 
ieply, profoundly, utterly satisfying. 

Not every smoker can aspire to the full-bodied charm of 
this “ace” of pipe Tobaccos. The average smoker may 
hr 
jul strength form of Barneys). Milder still is Parsons 
p 
palates, 


il mediwm Barneys suit him better (Punchbowle is the 


lasure, for the beginner-with-the-pipe and for gentler 





All three Barneys strengths { 
ate packed in the “ Ever- 
Fresu ” wonder Tin, which 
ensures factory-freshness for 
smokers everywhere. 

Until you break the vacuum 
seal by pulling the Rubber Tab, the “ Ever. 
Fresu’”’ Tin is atmospherically sealed; and 
the Tobacco within is protected and preserved 


trom the harmful effects of climatic change, 
time or varying stock-keeping. 


13 strengths : 2/4 the 2 oz. Tin. The “ EverFresu”’ 












} 


4 is exclusive amongst Tobaccos to those made by (174) 


John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Neweastle-on-Tyne a) 














)F UDINGTON 


A Wind on the 
Heath, Brother 


A soft, sultry wind, 
clamming the body, a 
fret to the nerves. Out 
of all season. 

In such a wind one 
feels a drag about the 
shoulders, unless the 
top coat be a camel 
coat; thickness for 
thickness, the lightest 
coat in this world. 
And then if the skies 
break or a wind comes 
up from the east, heigh 
ho, the lightness is 
warmth and leather 
would not be a better 
foil. Who would wish 
to die? 


ae A Camel Polo 
‘os Coat, 
ee j winged comfort for 
all weathers. 
Price. CAMEL COAT, 
6 ens. to 9 ons. 





Paiterns, Catalogue and 
Self-Mecasure Form on 
request. But why not 


try one on? 


STUDD & MILLINGTON 


67-69. Chancery Lane. Holborn. WC 
51, Conduit Street, Bond Street.W. 























that LAST WINTER Many Thousands 
of Homeless Men were received during the 
night hours at the three Central London 
Shelters of the Church Army? 


To feed and shelter this VAST ARMY 
OF HOMELESS MISERY, it was 
necessary to provide— 


56,427 FREE MEALS 
—410,971 FREE BEDS 


Wiil you help to support this work, which needs 
funds urgently? Please send a gift now to Preb. 
Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston Street, London, 


Wi, 


The 
CHURCH ARMY 
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ethe ONLY patriotic 


way to travel 


abroad se 


GUN - CRUSING in a British 
Liner is the only way in which 
you can travel abroad without 
benefit to foreign Ships, Rail- 
ways or Hotels. All your 
expenses are paid in England 
—to a British Company. The 
“Arandora Star” is all-British— 
énd admittedly the most perfect 
cruising Liner in the world. 
Accommodation, Entertainment, 
Cuisine and Service are perfect. 





SPEND YOUR MONEY IN ENGLAND 
WHILST CRUISING ABROAD ON THE 





ARANDORA STAR 


THE WORLD'S 


XMAS MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
December 18th, for 19 days. From 33 Gns, 
To Spain, Italy (Vesuvius &Pompcii), France, 
Balearic islands, Morocco and Portugal. 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, ETC. 
March 18th, 39 days. From 50 Guineas. 
To Gibraltar Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 
Esypt, Pelestine, Malta, Alseria. 


FINEST CRUISING LINER 


ALSO 46 DAYS CRUISE TO 
WEST INDIES AND MIAMI 
(for Palm Beach, America’s great 
Winter Playground) January 23rd, 1932. 
A Gicrious Sunshine Holiday away from 


1, 











Immediate application is advisable. 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671) 
LIVERPOOL: 10, WATER STREET, and Tourist Agents. 


BS-39 


the Cold, Fogs and grey days of England. 





INCOME-TAX PAYERS 


OLD and NEW 


Under the terms of the EMERGENCY 
BUDGET every £10 saved by means of 
life assurance secures a rebate of Income 
Tax of no less than 
95 /- 
subject to the usual conditions. 
Write for “INEXPENSIVE” leaflet des- 
cribing life assurance plans specially designed 
for hard times. 


Ro, 





77, So) 
Pos WTECAPILLATA Cut) q 
Test-occasi?“S 


THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Write to the Secretary 
Head Office: 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
London Offices : 
28 CORNHILL, E.C.3 & 17 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1 
Tel. ; Mansion House 9066. Tel. ; Whitehall 6041. 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate. 
Manufacturer, | 





No. 118. 
“SOCIAL JUSTICE ” 


Is Mr. George Bernard Shaw scrious when he 
advocates equal incomes for all without regard ty 
the merit or quality of work done in return for the 
income? Is the difficulty of estimating the 
exact value of work a sufficient reason for making 
no difference between good, bad and indifferen} | 
and endeavouring to some extent to make thy | 
punishment fit the crime or the payment fit-the | 
credit due? Is it justice, even “ social justice” | 
to pay the stenographer who can decipher oy | 
awful writing or follow our disgruntled dictatioy, | 
ean keep us right in our spelling, and does not drop | 
her jaw in blank amazement if we should uneop. 
sciously quote a line or two from the Bible, o 
Shakespeare or Dickens; is it justice, we ask, to 
pay this invaluable girl the same as, and no mor 
than, one who not only cannot keep us right, but 
dishes up something so subtly wrong that we cannot | 
for the life of us remember what exactly we did | 
say ? And ten second-rate girls or men cannot do 
the work of one first-class one ; no, nor ten thousand 
of them. He or she with the five talents cannot. 
by being multiplied, do the work of the ten-talent 
man or woman. Mr. Shaw says we pay a man to 
keep him alive. We do no such thing. When we 
pay 10s., or thereabouts, for one of his own books, 
we pay for the value (the pleasure and, we hope, 
the profit) we receive, and whether Mr. Shaw has 
been adequately rewarded is no concern of our. 
We take no responsibility for keeping him alive 
far from it, we have often paid him the compliment 
of wishing him dead; to use his own words, a mai 
that is better than his neighbour is a nuisance, 
and at times we find him an unbearable nuisanee, | 
Like Bishop Gore, we have all our lives. suffered 
from a permanently troubled conscience, and it is 
sufficient that our conscience should be perman- 
ently troubled without our brain being thoroughly 
addled. We are of the, now diseredited, Manchester 
School, where the buyer settles the price. When 
we called at the box oflice at the original production | 
of St. Joan, the price asked for the only available | 
seat so horrified us that we decided to buy the | 
book instead. That is, we would keep Mr. Shaw | 
alive to the extent of 6s., but a guinea, no. We | 
side with the Inquisitor against Joan: “ Do not | 
cast out merey. Remember only that justice | 
comes first.” And justice, as defined by Plato, 
is rewarding every man according to his works. 
Justice, not mercy, is the business of the State. 
Mercy is the privilege of the individual, and let us 
see to it that when we exercise mercy it is at our 
own expense, not mercy with someone else’s money. 
And, touching Joan’s martyrdom, the world needs 
its occasional martyr, and at no time more than at 
this present do we need leaders who have the | 
ability to gain the whole world and the wisdom | 
to renounce it, 
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W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 


Beer, 
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EpITORIAL AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 99 Gower Street, London, 
WC.1.—A Subscription to the SPECTATOR costs Thirty Shillings per 
annum, including postage, to any part of the world. T'he SPECTATOR 
1s registered asa Newspaper. The Postage on this issue is: Inland 
ld, Foreign 1d., Canada ld. Contributions will not be returned 
if unaccompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The averag3 
weekly net sale of the SpecTatToR for the first half of the year 1931 
exceeds 21,900 copies. 


Telephone: Musrtum 1721 (5 lines). 


[Signed articles do not necessarily represent the views of the 
SPECTATOR. ] 


News of the Week 


_ new Cabinet in its first appearance before the 

new Parliament gave evidence of approaching its 
tak on sound and unspectacular lines. The King’s 
Speech, apart from a significant reference to the coming 
Disarmament Conference and its importance, contained 
nothing it had not been expected to contain, and the 
Prime Minister, rising on Tuesday after an inauspicious 
déut by Mr. Lansbury as Leader of the Opposition, 
said less than the right wing of the composite majority 
behind him had hoped to hear him say. His declaration, 
in regard both to tariffs generally and possible anti- 
dumping measures in particular, that the Government 
must not produce the cure till it has diagnosed the 








disease, is as rational a summary of the situation as 


cither a rational Free Trader or a rational Protectionist 
could desire. Mr. MacDonald made it clear that he by 


to means accepted at their face value the allegations 


627] 
— TOUw YN Tot ATTY z r Th 7 ‘ 
yo, 5804.) WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1931 
ee . - 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS of wholesale dumping to which sections of the Press 
Roe pack have committed themselves. So far from that, he 
sir John Simon’s Opportunity oe . -+ 6830 observed that the facts would be investigated and if the 
Health ar a bal steadily Seaman heiiaile pn allegations were proved to be groundless the House 
— of yee (Dr. Harry Roberts) 18 . .. 633 would be told so. If, on the other hand, special measures 
Problems of the Christian Conscience. WVI.—Shoul were called for, they would be announced before the 
a Christian Fight for his Country ? (Rev. G. H. adjournment. ‘ 
Woolley, V.C., and Rey. P. B. Clayton) —.. ae 634 Pp 4 4 5 
Parliamentary Notes .. re a a ico y Oke 
An Kighteenth-Century Tragedy (EK. E. Carmichael- Empty Alarms 
Ferrall) ia a ~ = ae — The session is likely to be short, and in the cir- 
a coat g Mi i” anne wens le) cumstances it is well it should be. The Government 
nye ee er ee: ee eee pind has its task and its mandate to discharge that task. 
exon : A Been ei Ei Sa gg .. 638 Most of what it has to do lies in the field of administra- 
Covxrry Lire (Sit W. Beach Thomas) > .. 639 tion, and within limits the House is likely to be ready 
Lerrers TO THE E.prror : enough to arm Ministers with any special powers they 
After the General Election... .: . -» 640 think may be called for. Legislation on ordinary lines 
sate ‘a sacred ye eT es > = is not the immediate need, apart from measures like 
Milk a an we 5 ii Eye .. 642 the Statute of Westminster and the London Passenger 
—- a. .- .- . ve bee Traffic Bill, which should for different reasons get 
Silay Wi Little World nv ‘Sivathes) < A 644 through without much delay. The Protectionists under 
Tieton ieee... vy " . 64500 Henry Page Croft are already taking steps to press 
Si fiomaxp Years Aco af re ol .. 6453 their views, and the fact that Sir Henry’s Empire 
BOOKS : Industries Committee numbers over 300 members, 
Lord Rosebery _ ee +: = = -. 646 and could therefore in theory come near overthrowing 
oo sn ois oe 25 _ 7 ev the Government, has been well advertised. Ministers 
eet John Gieeltcn * = én .. 648 May sit easy so far as that is concerned. Members 
Fiction (L. A. G. Strong) ie he ay .. 650 joining the committee may have done so for various 
(current LITERATURE... is y a .. 652 reasons. A desire to unseat the Government is extremely 
Traven : Jamaica = . + .s -» 652 unlikely to be one of them, and if Sir Henry could carry 
Fiance (Arthur W. Kiddy) .. “ +» 654 half his flock into the Opposition Lobby he might con- 


sider he had done extremely well. First impressions 
suggest that the Cabinet intends to pursue a sound 
middle course which will keep Ministers themselves 
united and give the country the Government it needs. 
* * * * 

The New Front Bench 

The Cabinet appointments which were announced 
just too late for comment a week ago bear out that 
belief. There is obvious intent in the combination of 
a convinced Protectionist in Mr. Chamberlain as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with a convinced, but by no 
means bigoted, Free Trader in Mr. Runciman at the 
Board of Trade. The most interesting and the least 
expected choice was that of Sir John Simon as Foreign 
Secretary. In his suecession to Lord Reading there is 
a certain appropriateness, but Sir John’s predecessoi 
was not at the Foreign Office long enough to leave much 
impress there. In proceeding at once to Paris to discuss 
the Manchurian affair as a member of the League ol 
Nations Council the Foreign Minister is faced with a 
great responsibility and a great opportunity, for on the 
action taken by him and his colleagues there the future 
of the League may largely depend. Of the junior 
appointments, particular satisfaction will be felt at the 
acceptance by Lord Lothian (content with something 
less than his deserts) of the post of Under-Secretary for 
India and the retention by Major Walter Elliot of the 
Secretaryship to the Treasury, in this case no doubt, 
as so often before, a stepping-stone to the Cabinet. 
In Mr. R. S. Hudson, the new Parliamentary Secretary 
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to the Ministry of Labour, the Front Bench obtains a 
recruit of whom more will be heard, particularly in 


coming debates on unemployment insurance. 
* * * * 


An Empire Constitution 

One of the immediate tasks of the new Government is 
the passage into law of the Bill known as the Statute of 
Westminster, approved by the last Imperial Conference, 
and designed to give juridical force to that doctrine of 
equality of status between the British Dominions and 
this country, and between the Dominions themselves, 
which no one has been disposed to challenge since Lord 
Balfour laid it down as long ago as the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. But it is precisely this translation of accepted 
doctrine, particularly of doctrine that has gradually come 
to be accepted, that the average Englishman most dislikes. 
Leave it vague and everyone understands it; put it on 
paper and holes can be picked in any definition. That 
may be true, but the fact remains that certain Dominions, 
jealous lest their demand for the fullest command over 
their own destinies should ever be questioned, would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the Statute. That being 
so, Lord Hailsham is clearly right when he contends that 
while the adoption of the Statute by Parliament may do 
no particular good its rejection would do very serious harm. 

* * “ * 

India: The Critical Moment 

Mr. Gandhi has told an American interviewer that the 
one course open to Mr. MacDonald is to impose a constitu- 
tion India can aecept. That declaration follows on a 
Ictter signed by Mr. Gandhi himself and all the principal 
Hindu members of the Round Table Conference protesting 
against the idea (encouraged by rumours for which there 
appears to be no foundation) that the Government. pro- 
posed to press ahead with a scheme of provincial auto- 
nomy, leaving the evolution of a federal government at 
the centre to follow later. There is no question that Mr. 
Gandhi is right. It is quite true that in speaking of a 
constitution that India can accept he begs the whole 
question on which the fate of the conference hangs. For 
India and the Congress Party are two different things. 
But if Indians themselves cannot settle the communal 
question among themselves—and it seems clear that 
though Hindus and Moslems might conceivably reach an 
agreement, Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs cannot—then 
someone must settle it for them, unless the conference 
is to collapse and a new chapter of disorder in India open. 
The one person who can impose the decision needed is 
Mr. MacDonald. ‘The responsibility of taking a step that 
might conceivably leave the situation even worse than it 
is to-day is tremendous, but the Prime Minister ought 
to take it. The more far-sighted leaders of both Hindus 
and Moslems know in their hearts that it is more impor- 
tant to get the communal question settled than to get it 
settled in a particular way, and what they cannot concede 
themselves they might well acquiesce in if the decision 
came from outside India. 

** x * n 

Mr. Hoover's Critics 

President Hoover, having internationally to defend his 
country against critics who think the American Navy too 
Jarge, finds it necessary nationally to defend it against 
critics who think it too small. In his controversy with 
Mr. W. H. Gardner, President of the Navy League, who 
complained that the navy was being starved, and 
supported his allegations with figures, Mr. Hoover 
has acted with unusual vigour, appointing a committce 
forthwith to investigate the charges, with the result that 
they have been exploded in every detail, and thereupon 
demanding (so far fruitlessly) a full retraction and apology. 


——. 
The pendulum is almost bound te swing one Way or th 
other, and in the process of smashing Mr. Gardner it be 
been necessary to advertise the fact that the Unity 
States has at present more treaty tonnage under Con 
struction than any other nation. There is one ed 
word here. All of it is treaty tonnage, foreshadowed and 
readily assented to by the rest of the world when the 
London Naval Treaty was signed in 1930. Nothing inthe 
American programme will cause disturbance of mind 
outside America. 
* * By * 

Old Masters from Russia 

The Soviet Government cannot be accused of “ dump. 
ing” in its decision to export the treasures of tip 
Hermitage. According to the Daily Telegraph it hy 
sold a score of the most famous masterpieces in thy 
collection founded by Catherine II to Mr. Andrew Mellon, 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury for the sum 
of £1,600,000. These include Jan van Eyck’s “ Anny. 
ciation,” Rembrandt's “ Polish Nobleman,” one ¢ 
Rubens’ portraits of his second wife, Héléne Fourmen 
Van Dyck’s “ Philip, Lord Wharton,” Raphael's “ Te 
Madonna and St. Joseph” and Velazquez’ “ Pius X° 
All these are well known through photographs to students, 
and some of them have been lent to European exhibitioys, 
But they will assuredly be novel and welcome accession; 
to the fine collection which Mr. Mellon has formed ani 
from which he has lent freely to public galleries both iy 
America and in England. The Communists, busy ii 
creating a new machine civilization, will probably no 
miss these achievements of the old culture that they 
despise. We should be deeply grateful to Mr. Mell 
if he would allow them to be seen here on their way ty 
America. 

* x x Xe 

The Corsican Bandits 

The French Government has instituted a campaig 
against the Corsican bandits. So long as they wer 
merely outlaws who, in satisfaction of some _ private 
feud, had killed their enemies and taken refuge in the 
““maquis ” or wilderness, the authorities took litt 
notice of them. Blood feuds are traditional in Corsica, 
and Merimée, Seton Merriman and many other novelis 
have used the melodramatic theme to good purpos, 
The outlaws rarely interfered with ordinary travellen. 
But in recent years Corsican desperadoes have adoptel 
the methods of American gangsters, dividing up tli 
island into so many “‘ rackets ” and preying upon post 
eontractors, mill owners, and other civilians. <A rast 


named Bartoli, who was recently shot by one of lif 


jntended victims, had burnt down a hotel because he ws 
refused blackmail. The French Government. rightly 
feels that crime of this sort cannot be tolerated. Lary: 
numbers of gendarmes, with armoured cars, have bed 
drafted into Corsica and they began on Monday to bei 
up Bartoli’s headquarters on the eastern side of tlt 
island and to arrest his followers. Within a few weeks 
Corsica should once again be safe for tourists, 
* x * * 

The Kashmir Trouble 

The situation in Kashmir is temporarily, at any 1 
quieting down, but what has happened, and what mij 
happen still in that Indian State is a grave reminder¢ 
what the communal problem in India means. lit 
Hindu ruler of a predominantly Moslem population bis 
as an article in last week’s Spectator showed, given adil 


able assurances of equal treatment for all classes of lif 


subjects, but in the redress of grievances there has be 
° . _ ° +8 hy 
both mishandling and delay. Kashmir adjoins 


Punjab, and the danger, of course, is that the Mosk 
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hat important province may be set aflame. 
the jathas, or bands of demonstrators which 
oss the frontier from the Punjab to 


majority in t 
Fortunately, 
endeavoured to cr 


sport their co-religionists, have accepted arrest and 
su i. # : °° 5 6 ° 
maprisonment unresisting in a spirit of self-immolation. 
it 


(nee more British troops, rarely used, of course, in an 
Indian State, have proved the indispensable neutral 
element in a communal conflict. The new demonstration 
ofthat has an immediate bearing on some of the questions 
the Round Table Ceeeee has to settle. 


Labour’s Two Voices . 

The Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, 
through a joint meeting of their two executive committees, 
have decided to draw the bonds between them closer and 
co-operate more actively in the future than in the past. 
that is a development of some importance, and represents 
a decision of doubtful wisdom on the part of the political 
side of the Labour movement. The vote against Labour 
at the last election was largely a vote against a real or 
supposed domination of the Labour Government by the 
Trades Union Congress—and there was, in fact, little room 
for doubt about the reality of the domination. If the 
Trade Unions stuck to their proper task of securing better 
conditions for workers by negotiation with employers, 
and where necessary, with the Government, within the 
present structure of industry, and the Labour Party 
pursued its own political aims in the political field, both 
bodies would gain greater strength and greater respect. 
But against attempted political domination by the Trade 
Unions the electors of this country are adamant, and if the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party are to be still 
more closely associated in future the attempt will inevita- 
ably be suspected even where it does not exist. 

* * * * 
Post-Office Possibilities 

Lord Wolmer’s proposal that the Post Office should be 
tuned over to a public utility company on what are 
known as gas company terms (providing that every 
increase in dividend above a certain figure shall be accom- 
panied by a reduction in charges) is of interest because 
of its resemblance to the doctrine the more moderate 
members of the Socialist Party are tending increasingly 
to preach, that the solution of the problem of the control 
of industry by the State lies in the creation of semi- 
autonomous undertakings like the Port of London 
Authority or the B.B.C. Control by the State is, of course, 
exactly what Lord Wolmer wants to get away from, but 
there is no fundamental difference between his idea of a 
public utility company in which the State might be the 
principal, or even the sole, shareholder, and a concern 
managed by a board appointed mainly by the Government 
of the day on an entirely non-political basis. It is easy 
enough to criticize the Post Office, and as a Government 
Department it is rarely heard in its own defence, but does 
it really, even on its telephone side, cut so poor a figure 
beside, for example, the privately-owned railways ? 

* * * * 


The Trade in Munitions 

From one point of view it is satisfactory to hear from 
Lord Falmouth, chairman of the Sheffield Board of the 
English Steel Corporation, that armament work has 


diminished to a mere fleabite compared with former re- 


quirements. ‘ Our hundred millions,” said President 
Harding, in opening the Washington Naval Conference 
in 1921, “want less of armaments and none of war.” 
That sentiment is certainly as general here to-day as it 
was in America ten years ago. But Lord Falmouth made 
4 point of substance when he added that shareholders 
could not bear the burden of keeping great plants standing 
ile against possible future requirements. Such a burden, 


if it is to fall on anyone, ought to fall on the State. A 
disarmament agreement that would at least fix and limit 
those requirements would define the problem and enable 
it to be solved with all the factors known. For that we 
must look to the Disarmament Conference. The possibly 
shifting demand of countries with no armaments works of 
their own introduces complications, but none that cannot 
easily be straightened out. 
* * a * 

Empire Broadcasting 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is about to 
establish an Empire service, operating night and day, 
and capable of transmitting its programmes to the ends 
of the earth. Powerful American and Russian stations 
can be heard in the remotest parts of the Empire. It 
is clearly desirable that a British programme should 
be equally available to listeners all the world over, in 


India and China as well as in the Dominions and 
Colonies. We understand that, by an ingenious device, 


speeches and other items once transmitted can be, so 
to say, stored up and repeated a few hours later. Thus 
the programme sent to Australia while South Africans 
or Canadians are asleep can be repeated for their benefit 
when they wake up. The difficulty of adjusting a 
programme to the different times of Sydney, Delhi, 
Capetown, Ottawa and Vancouver, and other Imperial 


centres, can thus be overcome. 
aK * * * 


Lord Mayor’s Show 

The new Lord Mayor of London, Sir Maurice Jenks, 
deserves to be congratulated on the originality and 
attractiveness of the procession which escorted him to 
the Law Courts on Monday. Modern industry and 
science were well represented on cars illustrating the 
wireless industry, the cinema, the rise and development 
of the cycle and motor-car, and the wonders of gas and 
electricity. Some very practical people have made 
their annual complaint against the Show as a disturber 
of traflic. But the interruption of the City’s routine 
for an hour or two is not a serious matter as compared 
with the pleasure that the Show affords to tens of 
thousands of Londoners and their children. At the 
same time there is something to be said for always 
holding the Show (like the Boat Race) on a Saturday, 
when more people could see it and the disturbance to 


business would be less. 
* * * * 


The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ “ Better World ’ Number 

On November 20th we shall publish, as we did on 
November 2Ist last year, a special “ Christmas ”’ issue 
of the Spectator in which we shall sketch in broad outline 
what would, in our opinion, be the part of Great Britain 
in a Better World. Amongst the many distinguished 
people who have sent us contributions for this number 
are Lord Howard of Penrith, Lord Cecil, Sir William 
Beach Thomas, Sir Norman Angell, Major F. Yeats- 
Brown, Mr. Harold Nicolson, Mr. Stephen Leacock, 
Mr. David Garnett, Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Mr. E. M. 
Forster, Miss Rose Macaulay and Miss V. Sackville- 
West. The usual features of the Spectator will be included 
in this issue; and there will be reviews by Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, Miss Evelyn Underhill and 
Mr. Richard Church. This “ Christmas Number” will 
be sold at the usual price of sixpence. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 963; on Wednesday week, 96jx.d.; a year ago, 
102;,x.d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; 
on Wednesday week, 86} ; a year ago, 943. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 743; on Wednesday week, 
754; a year ago, 81§. 
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Sir John Simon’s Opportunity 


JN his Guildhall speech on Monday the Prime Minister 

mentioned the special responsibilities resting on two 
members of his Cabinet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the President of the Board of Trade, and appealed for 
full confidence in them particularly. But it is in another 
ficld to all appearance that the first grave decision falls 
to be taken, and it is in the Foreign Secretary primarily 
that the nation must repose its faith in that connexion. 
Next Monday the Council of the League of Nations mects 
in Paris to consider the Manchurian situation afresh, with 
Sir John Simon occupying the seat filled in September by 
Lord Cecil and in October by Lord Reading. To 
minimize the gravity of that situation would be to make 
it graver still, When the League Council adjourned on 
October 24th, after carrying, by a vote unanimous but 
for Japan’s opposition, a resolution calling among other 
things, for the withdrawal of Japanese troops to their 
treaty zone before the Council’s next meeting on 
November 16th, there was good reason to hope that three 
weeks of delay would see a steady improvement in the 


outlook. Unhappily, precisely the opposite to that has 
happened. Engagements constituting open war in every- 


thing but name have taken place hundreds of miles from 
the South Manchurian Railway zone where Japan is 
entitled to maintam certain forces, puppet governments 
are being set up under Japanese protection, and while 
China puts herself completely in the hands of the League, 
offering to submit to arbitration the treaty violations with 
which Japan charges her and, it is stated, inviting the 
League Council to send in foreign troops to assure the 
safety of Japanese life and property, Japan continues to 
resist any active intervention by the League, and having 
occupied Chinese territory in retaliation for an alleged 
attack on. the South Manchurian Railway refuses to 
evacuate it till China has given her the undertakings she 
demands regarding the execution of various treaties going 
back in some cases as far as 1905. 

That is the situation which will face Sir John Simon as 
one of the principal members of the League of Nations 
Council. The responsibility that rests on him in that 
capacity must be emphasized, for there has been a ten- 
dency in some comments on the situation to speak of the 
League of Nations and its Council as some independent 
entity liable to ccmmit itself to dangerous and_ ill- 
considered policies with which this country cannot 
associate itself. That is a perverse and baseless mis- 
conception. There is no League Council apart from the 
British, the French, the German and eleven other repre- 
sentatives. What the Council does is what they decide 
to do. And the first question for every British citizen is 
not what line the Council will take on Monday, but what 
line the British Foreign Secretary will take on Monday. 
It is a duty Sir John Simon might well, but certainly will 
not, desire to evade. For to the profound regret of all 
those who have regarded Japan as a pillar of strength 
to the League of Nations in the East, as indeed she 
invariably has been hitherto, there can be no shadow of 
doubt that by her actions in Manchuria in the past two 
months she has definitely violated both the League of 
Nations Covenant and the Pact of Paris, turning to arms 
for the enforcement of her demands instead of resorting, as 
she is by treaty pledged to do, to pacific means of settling 
all disputes. Japan’s provocation before September 18th 


may have been great, but the League has before it the 
single issue of the events of September 18th and after. 
China has appealed to a Covenant which guarantees her 
security, or, failing that, common support in case she is 
attacked. If countries are to make that appeal in vain that 


is an end of any pretence that war as an instrument 9! 
national policy has been renounced and that meth, : 
of peaceful settlement have superseded the arbitrament 
battle. War is re-enthroned, and for a Disarmament Cu, 
ference will be substituted a new armaments race. Fors 
arms are to decide after all, no nation can afford to "sity 
distanced by arival. Astraight road back to 191A liesop 

That, and the danger of a spread of the Manchuria, 
conflict till Soviet forces are involved and half Asia jg 
ablaze, is the situation with which the Council of the 
League of Nations has to deal, and the two MEN Who 
voices will by the nature of things carry greater Weight 
than any others are Sir John Simon and M, Briand 
They have a choice of policies before them, but not fe 
unfettered choice, for Great Britain and France, it my 
be emphasized, are pledged by the Covenant they hay, 
signed, and neither of them will repudiate its obligatioy, 
This country is bound to Japan by ties of long friendship 
and warm sympathies, but it is bound to the Leagy: 
of Nations by ties still closer and more deliberate 


contracted. The impression at Tokyo that Great Britaiy 
has in any way ranged herself against Japan is utterly 
groundless. The unhappy truth is that Japan hy 


ranged herself against a Covenant, and a system ¢ 
world-relationships, which Great Britain is pledged 
defend. If that opposition persists, as it must 
earnestly hoped it will not, Sir John Simon must hare 
the support of the whole nation behind him in any steps 
he may think it right as a member of the Council 
propose or to endorse. He is admirably qualified in aj 
personal respects for handling such a situation as thi, 
and if he should conelude in concert with his colleagues 
as it has to be recognized he may, that the grave bit 
pacific step of withdrawing Ambassadors from Toky 
is called for, his judgement of the necessities of the moment 
will not be challenged. 

It is in other respects a fortunate chance that take 
the Foreign Secretary to Paris at this moment ani 
enables him thus early in his tenure of office to strikr 
personal contact with the statesmen of other countries 
and in particular M. Laval and M. Briand. The Prine 
Minister on Monday, and the speech from the Throne 
on Tuesday, left no room for doubt of the Government’ 
consciousness of the need for settling on an_ internation: 
scale the international problems menacing the standani 
of life in almost every country of the world. No piece: 
meal settlement, as Mr. MacDonald declared, is of an 
use except as an ephemeral palliative. Reparation, 
inter-governmental debts, Germany’s commercial obl: 
gations, to say nothing of Austria’s and Hungary’s- 
all must be faced together if any real restoration of Europe 
is to be effected. Currency problems and_ tariffs ani 
other impediments to trade are erying equally for the 
same international treatment. The diplomatic arg 
ment between Paris and Berlin as to how Germanys 
inability to meet her obligations shall be proclaimel 
is fundamentally unreal. France is resolved to maintalt 
juridical priority under the Young Plan for the unc 
ditional reparation payments of which she herself get 
the major share—some £25 million out of £33 million 
But it is idle to discuss this apart from the comment 
obligations Germany has to mect at the end of Februar 
for unless she ean relieve herself of these by convertilf 
them into long-term credits she has no hope of payilt! 
even the unconditional reparations after July, and! 
pressure for reparations as a prior charge is exerted nef 
the hope of any long-term credit vanishes. The settl 
ment, as the Prime Minister insists, must be compr 
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pensive and permanent. It is well that Sir John Simon 
ould have the opportunity of laying that view before 
the French with the persuasive force he conspicuously 
commands. France is waiting with some natural anxiety 
for a disclosure of the new Government’s policy in inter- 


national affairs. The Foreign Secretary could do no 
greater service to thé world than by setting the lines for 
renewed Anglo-French co-operation in the fields—finance, 
economics, disarmament—where that co-operation is 
essential to the recovery of the world, 


Health and the Child 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S Annual Report on the 
y) Health of the School Child is this year an impressive 
document.* Sir George Newman is himself a_ public 
grvant of pronounced personality ; he writes his reports 
in a vigorous style which make them anything but the 
dull reading which Government publications are supposed, 
often erroneously, to be. 

At this moment the reports of public activities under- 
taken at the taxpayer’s and ratepayer’s expense will 
naturally be scrutinized with particular care. The 
question why every single particular item of expendi- 
ture is being undertaken will be asked remorselessly. 
Sir George Newman, perhaps realizing this, reminds us 
that 


«the original reason for the introduction of a system of medical 
supervision of school children was that it might fit the children to 
receive benefit from the education provided out of public money.” 
The services described in this report cost the public 
purse, from both local and national funds, just over 
four million pounds last year. What Sir George, however, 
js reminding us is, we take it, that the vastly larger 
sum which we spend annually on public education as a 
whole would be to some extent wasted if this additional 
four million pounds were not expended; for if the 
health of the school population falls, then almost in 
direct proportion the educational value obtained from 
the instruction provided must fall also. Sir George 
Newman is able, however, to produce impressive facts 
and figures to show that the substantial expenditure on 
the activities which he describes is having an undeniable 
effect upon the health of the children of Great Britain. 
In the cardinal matter of nutrition the recorded improve- 
ment is very great. In 1907, for example, about 10 per 
cent. of the children in London schools were found to 
be suffering from malnutrition. To-day the figure, we 
are told, is down to about 1 per cent. Sir George Newman 
considers that this improvement in nutrition has been 
brought about partly by supplementary school feeding and 
partly by the general improvement in the care of the 
child at home. “Of one thing we may be perfectly 
sure,” he writes, ‘‘ the school children of the country 
are better nourished than at any previous time of which 
we have record.’’ Another tendency which Sir George 
commends is that of the growing application of the 
principles of the open-air school. This sort of advance, 
Sir George rightly considers, “ leads to a greater effect 
in the long run than building open-air schools for sick 
and diseased children, important as that may be.” 
This seems almost an under-statement of the case. What, 
indeed, could be more futile than to starve a child of 
light and air, both at home and at school, to such an 
extent that he or she becomes tubercular or rickets- 
ridden, and then to build at great expense special open- 
air schools in the not very sanguine hope of curing the 
sick child ? 

Sir George tells us that 80 per cent. of the building 
plans now submitted to the Board of Education include 
some provision for throwing open a large part of the 
class-room to air and sunlight. No doubt that is all to 








* The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the year 1930. (Printed 
bad published by His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1931. 2s.) 





the good, but we are not altogether reassured when 
we think of the quality of the air and the minute quantity 
of the sunlight which are available in the street outside 
the typical elementary school in a great industrial city. 
The problem seems to be one of first providing some air 
and sunlight outside the school, instead of the present 
smoke pall, before opening the school windows can 
give anything like the benefit that it should; but that 
task, which is, above all, one of smoke abatement, is, 
of course, entirely outside Sir George Newman’s province. 

The principal individual suggestion which Sir George 
Newman makes is that the primary object of medical 
inspection should be to furnish an answer to the question, 
“Is this child developing according to the plan which 
Nature has mapped out for him?” ‘“ To give a correct 
answer the Medical Officer must be able to visualize 
each individual child in a state of perfect normal health, 
and to estimate whether and in what respects he fails 
to fit the picture.” This, no doubt, is the ideal method, 
and is far preferable to the attempt to make every 
child conform to a theoretical average of health. 

We have already noted that the total cost of the School 
Medical Services, out of rates and taxes, is just over 
£4,000,000 per annum. By far the greater amount of 
this sum is taken up by two items—namely, £1,800,000 
for medical inspection and treatment, and £1,600,000 
for special schools. It is the size of the second of these 
items which strikes the reader. We see from Table XIV., 
p. 108, that these special schools, voluntary and provided, 
number just over 600 and provide places for 52,000 
pupils. Of these no fewer than 16,000 are mental 
defectives. It would seem inhuman to call in question 
the very high cost of providing specialized 
these 52,000 unfortunate children. At the 
if we are to regard the £4,000,000 of annual expenditure 
on the health of school children as a whole as a fixed 
total, then the devotion of no less than £1,600,000 a 
year for the exclusive benefit of only 52,000 children 
calls for notice. One cannot help thinking of what great 
results could be achieved in the field of prevention if 
some of this money were devoted to expenditure under 
the main heading of Medical Inspection and Treatment. 
It is common talk in the teaching profession that the 
school for mental defectives is to-day far better provided 
with equipment and facilities than the average elementary 
school. Yet, at the same time, the limit of the educability 
of the mentally defective child is more and more recog- 
nized to be narrow. The work of these special schools 
is easily understood and evokes a general sympathy ; 
but we cannot help feeling an even greater interest in 
such comparatively humdrum work as that of the School 
Dental Service. Great progress has undoubtedly been 
made in this field, and there is some provision of dental 
treatment in 311 out of the 317 Local Education Authori- 
ties. “‘ In many of these 311 areas, however,” Sir George 
Newman writes, “* both dental and medical treatment are 
seriously incomplete.” How incomplete they are is shown, 
for example, by the figures Sir George Newman quotes 
for Willesden. In this case 17,152 out of 21,000 children 
were inspected, 14,009 required treatment, and only 
4,192 actually got it! Yet how great a difference which 


even this partial provision of dental facilities to the 


schools for 
same time, 
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working-class child has made is shown by the fact that in 
1913 in London nearly 50 per cent. of the school children 
of twelve years had obvious dental decay, while to-day 
only 25 per cent. show such decay. 

It is really not too much to say that one of the major 
class distinctions in Great Britain to-day is in the matter 
of teeth. The ability of the upper and middle classes 
to provide themselves and their children with adequate 
dental treatment and the inability of poorer people to 


SS 
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do so is one of the things which still visibly and cone 
marks off the two classes from the others. The present 
Report shows how this gap also is being narrowed 
but it also shows that dental provision for the elementary 
school child is still far from complete. It is in the extensig 
and improvement of this less spectacular, Preventive 
work, such as the Dental Service, that the ordinan 
taxpayer will feel that he is getting 
value for his money. 
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Tariffs and the Money System 


By NorMAN ANGELL 


| eggaereenadi the most amazing feature of the tariff 
- discussion is that none of the tariff advocates, so 
far as 1 am aware, has troubled to deal with the relation of 
the tariff problem to that monetary dislocation which is 
the major and central problem of the modern economic 
world. : 

There lie before me as I write two authoritative docu- 
ments of the Federation of British Industries dealing with 
the necessity of Tariffs. They enter into considerations 
of the balance of trade, the necessity of stimulating the 
home market, the incidence of an ad valorem tariff, the 
necessity of distinguishing between materials and 
manufactured articles; between manufactured articles 
which are the raw material of other industries and manu- 
factured articles which are not; the position of agricul- 
ture; of the Dominions; of Imperial Preference ; the 
need of elasticity in the tariff for the purpose of negotiation 
with other countries. But as to the bearing of a tariff 
upon the re-establishment of a sound money, the stabiliza- 
tion of the pound or the chaos in international finance, 
there is not one word. The implication is that tariffs have 
no bearing on the monetary problem, or so little that it 
can be disregarded, 


"aw 


Yet note the following facts, and put them side by side. 

Kirst, the fact that the nation has just had a financial 
shock, the like of which it has not known in all its modern 
economic history. We were, in the view of very many, and 
particularly perhaps of the conservatively minded, 
brought to the edge of the financial abyss, an abyss in 
which the whole money device threatened to collapse. 
And without the money device the economic processes by 
which our closely packed, urbanized populations are fed 
and clothed, come to a stop. The point is not whether in 
fact we were as near as all that, but that most Conserva- 
tives, particularly Protectionists, believed we were. 

Beside that fact put the second one: The situation 
which produced the crisis was brought about by a mal- 
distribution of monetary gold due in its turn largely to 
tariffs, or other features of financial, economic and politieal 
nationalism, Certain creditor countries, France and the 
United States. insisted upon the payment of very heavy 
debts which the War had created. Since these debts 
amounted to very much more than the whole of the avail- 
able gold in the world, they could only be paid ultimately 
the expansion of world trade; the exchange 
of goods for goods. But as soon as the debtor states. in the 
attempt to secure the credits with which to pay their 
debts, expanded their foreign trade, offered goods, that 
is, tariffs rose almost automatically. The debts had to be 
paid in gold. Creditor states sucked in gold from debtor 
states, till the latter were pushed off gold. The gold 
standard collapsed as a basis for most national currencies. 
Quite obviously it must collapse again if similar conditions 
are reproduced. 

It is universally admitted by all students of the problem 


in goods 


that there can be no cure for the monetary crisis except 
by international arrangements concerning the monetary 
device designed to prevent the dislocation occasioned 
by the financial and economic nationalism which has 
oceasioned the present breakdown. 

By the side of this second fact, put a third. The sane 
section of the population, which was most panic-strickey 
at the dislocation of the money system, has been demand. 
ing a tariff, a ‘ thorough-going tariff”; continues ty 
demand it, and in its advocacy implies that there is not 
the most distant relation between tariffs and monetary 
collapse. That aspect of the problem is simply disregarded, 
There are promises that the new tariff is to be q 
“scientific” tariff; that it will not be permitted to raise 
prices (though the farmer, or manufacturer whom the 
tariff is to save, is not likely to be cheered by the fact 
that prices, which he has been telling us spell ruin, are 
not to be raised) but there has been nowhere any sug. 
gestion that it is our business to consider the effect of 
the tariff on the economic stability of foreign nations. 

Yet consider one detail of this relation of tariffs to the 
monetary problem. 

Very shortly the * standstill” agreements, in respect of 
German commercial credits, expire. Only by the most 
careful and skilful nursing will Germany be able to 
meet those credits and avoid complete default. A stiff 
tariff, such as the British Protectionists propose, might 
well, indeed almost inevitably would, in the particular 
circumstances of the moment, give Germany the final 
push over. Now complete German default would, without 
any sort of doubt, mean a banking and financial crisis 
here. We can give up talking then about the stability 
of the pound. 

To those who favour tariffs, and who at the same 
time have had grave fears about our money system; 
who have visions that there might happen to their 
money what happened in Germany, waking up one 


morning to find that a thousand pounds might buy 
one egg for breakfast but not two, to Protectionists 


who have these anxieties, I would put a_ very simple 
question : Do you deny that such an event as the default 
of Germany on her commercial credits would deeply 
affect our own financial welfare, vitally affect the problem 
of a stable money in Great Britain (recalling the 
fact that it was the failure of an Austrian bank whieh 
precipitated the crisis in August)? If your reply is that 
of course the security of our own money is wrapped 
up in German or other foreign solvency, then I would 
put a further question: Do you deny that a stiff taril 
by Britain would gravely affect German solvency ju 
now, Germany's capacity to maintain those exports by 
which alone she can find means of paying her debts? 
And if you reply that of course you don’t deny that either, 
then I would follow with the third question: Are yo! 
going to take that effect of the tariff-—the effect upon th 
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nial welfare of foreign nations—(since that welfare 
8 = } : 

he stability, the very existence of our money) 


Is that aspect going to be included in 
. 


! 
sfects t 4 
ip gecount ¢ AS that as 
* «scientific inquiries 
"1 you reply, No, then I would point out that any 
tence of your tariff being in the least degree a scientific 
a ust be dropped ; that it is admittedly a hit-or-miss, 
yj.in-a-china-shop attempt which simply refuses to 
awsider_ the nation’s most vital interest—a_ reliable 
gone, which alone enables us to carry on our foreign 
rade If, on the other hand, you reply, Yes, that of 
jurse the scientific tariff will take into account the 


The Cause 


By Harry 
T the end of the last century, it was generally sus- 
4 pected that cancer would turn out to be an infectious 
jiease due to the invasion of the body by some specific 
waism. As a result of laboratory investigations and a 
tterunderstanding of the details of the cancer process, the 
jansitic theory became discredited, and few pathologists 
inrecent years have regarded it as worthy of consideration 
discussion. Some six years ago, however, a con- 
jderable stir was caused by the publication of a report 
iy Gve and Barnard of researches they had conducted 
and of the conclusion to which these researches had led 
jem. Briefly their conclusion was that the cause of 
aner is to be found in the conjunction within the 
yalignant cell of a specific chemical substance and a 
wn-specifie living virus. This would, of course, place 
ancer in the category of infectious parasitic diseases. 
The new theory did not obtain wide acceptance in authori- 
tative quarters ; and it has by most pathologists long 
een relegated to the limbo of bygone speculations. 
And now, after elaborate experiments carried out at the 
hboratories of the National Institute for Medical Re- 
varch, an impressive volume on the cause of cancer, by 
Ds. Gye and Purdy, has just been published* ; in which 
these investigators again advance the explanation put for- 
ward by one of them six years ago, Nowhere will be found 
afuller or more simply-expressed account of the significant 
features characteristic of cancer; and nowhere will be found 
w thorough, so complete, so effective, and so scientifically 
adequate, a presentation of the case against the theory 
which, in spite of everything, the authors believe to be the 
tme one. This part of advocatus diaboli, they have, 
indeed, plaved almost too well; leaving themselves, as 
itwere, hardly a leg to stand on. It is a very modest plea 
that they advance when they come to present their own 
case, and to state the reasons which have influenced them. 
They invite us, not so much to accept their conclusions 
westablished, as to admit that they cannot be ruled out 
‘incompatible with any of those facts on which all are 
agreed. What Drs. Gye and Purdy claim to have proved 
s that from certain fowl cancers—the so-called Rous 
arcomas—an agent can be separated from the cells, 
which agent, even after repeated dilution, is able, when 
inoculated into healthy fowls, to set up malignant growth. 
(onvineing evidence is given to justify the conclusion 
tht this filterable agent is a living ultra-microscopic 
‘iris comparable with the specific viruses believed to be 
*verally responsible for cerebro-spinal fever, smallpox 
ind measles, The authors admit that they have not yet 
succeeded in extracting from any mammalian tumour a 
ll-free agent with pathologically causative potency ; 


| but they suggest that the explanation of this failure may 


well be due to the inadequacy of present methods of 
hboratory extraction, and it is true that similar difficul- 
ence 


(ae ane of Cancer. By W. Ewart Gye and W. J. Purdy. 





effect upon the solvency of our foreign customers and 
debtors, then, I suggest, it should be drawn up in con- 
sultation with them; that any inquiry or investigation 
which precedes the imposition of a tariff should afford 
an opportunity for consultation with them, and _tariff- 
making becomes, what it has never been in the past, a 
matter of international conference and agreement. So 
long as it proceeds on the assumption—which tariff- 
making in the past has always done—that its effect 
upon our debtors and customers is something we need 
not trouble about, it can never do aught in the long 
run but worsen the troubles it professes to cure. 


of Cancer 


RoBerts 
ties of separation have been met with in a number of 
diseases now recognized as being virus-caused. They 
claim that these filterable fowl cancers are new growths 
comparable in practically every respect with mammalian 
growths; and that any abstract objections which may 
be raised to an “ infective ” explanation of human cancer 
should hold good equally of these avian tumours in which 
the presence of an infective agency has been demonstrated. 
Cancer differs in many ways from almost any other 
disease, infective or non-infective. It apparently starts 
in a change in the functioning of some normal cell; and 
it grows, not by the spread of this change to adjacent 
cells, but by the repeated and unrestrained multiplication 
of the original modified cell, the descendants of which 
inherit its hyper-progenitiveness. The process seems to 
be dissociate from that influence which normally limits 
growth and bodily reactions to the extent necessary to 
restore normality. Hence the popular comparison of 
‘ancer with anarchic rebellion. Moreover, the spread of 
the disease to other parts of the body is not, as with most 
other diseases, effected by the transmission through the 
blood or lymph stream of some provocant agent which 
deharmonizes local cellular metabolism, but by the migra- 
tion of actual cells descended from the nucleus cell of the 
original tumour—which daughter-cells themselves proceed 
in their new location, independent of their neighbours, to 
multiply and parasitically to establish themselves. The 
striking differences between this and the course of other 
diseases associated with infective organisms are obvious ; 
and it is clear that we must look upon the living and com- 
plete cell as the “* fundamental indivisible unit of cancer.” 
The currently accepted theory—which concerned 
with the nature rather than with the cause of the disease 
—is to the effect that malignancy starts with a permanent 
modification of certain normal cells, by the multiplication 
of which, the hereditary transmission of their abnormal 
qualities, and not by reason of any further provoking 
influence, the cancerous growth proceeds. The rival 
theory, now thrown once more into the arena, postulates 
the presence within the cancer cells of a continuously 
acting cause—living or non-living —to which, rather than 
to what is ordinarily understood by heredity, the pro- 
gressive development of the tumour is attributable. 
Whichever of the theories survives, it seems likely that 
the accessory factors—the factors that constitute indivi- 
dual susceptibility—will prove to be not only more im- 
portant, but also more humanly controllable, than any 
The facts that cancer is essentially a 


is 


* specific agent.” 
disease of middle and advanced life; that its location is 
commonly, if not invariably, determined by long exposure 
to physical irritants ; and that the surgical extirpation of 
a malignant growth, before it has begun to colonize, often 
effects a complete and final cure ; are collectively difficult 
to harmonize within any theory, infective or metabolic, 
which has hitherto been propounded, 
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Problems of the Christian Conscience 


[We publish here the sixth article of a new Theological Series which we hope will throw light on some 
Mr. Woolley is a Chaplain at Harrow School and Mr. Clayton is the 


most disputed questions of conduct. 


of the 
; Founder 


of “Toe H.” Next week we hope that Canon Peter Green will write upon Gambling and Lotteries. | 


VI.—Should a Christian Fight For His Country ? 


By Tue Rev. G. H. Woo.tey, V.C., AND THE Rev. P. B. Chayron. 


MAN is a man first, whatever his creed ; because of 
his creed, he becomes more essentially a member of 
the community of his fellow-men. As a Christian, he 
secks to realize his ideal of a world community ; but the 
stability of a great community depends upon the loyalty 
of all and upon all first making their lesser communities 
sound. The home, the school, the town, the State demand 
the loyalty of their members, that they may be effective 
parts in a mankind made one in Spirit, as it is rapidly 
becoming one in organization and material interests. 
Now, a community involves some measure of self-identifi- 
vation of its members with the whole. As individuals, we 
cannot claim to be entirely free to follow our own ideas 
or desires. We shall only be free when we ourselves and 
our community are perfect, so that the wills of both 
become identical. Until then, we are bound to be faced 
by problems of how to harmonize our conduct with the 
policy of our State. 

In the present state of world affairs the policy of any 
State might conceivably be the prosecution of a war. For 
many States are nervous of the aggrandisement of others 
and fear for their own existence. The instinct of self- 
preservation is just a fact of Nature. It may take the 
form of flight or of fighting. In the international world 
flight might nowadays take the form of appeal to the 
League of Nations. Were such an appeal to fail or to be 
despaired of, the alternatives are submission or fighting. 
Instinct is likely to urge fighting; but then reflection points 
out that science and organization have made man’s destruc- 
tive powers of fighting so terrific that even for the victor 
there may be nothing left worth having after another war. 

The common sense of trying to prevent war is therefore 
obvious. Wars of misunderstanding are less likely now 
to occur owing to existing international machinery. So 
far as wars of aggression are concerned, aggressiveness is 
not likely to be the failing of the British-speaking peoples, 
at any rate. But the world is still able to provide the 
situation, on a small or a big scale, wherein we as a nation 
may be called upon to help in the preservation either of 
others or of ourselves. The destructiveness of war may 
be afoot without our choosing. Is the individual justified 
in condemning the State for accepting such a challenge ? 

We speak of sell-preservation. What exactly do we 
want to preserve ? In the first place the mere existence 
of life ; but, with the development of moral and spiritual 
values, man tends to seck to preserve the soul rather than 
the body. It might seem that we would in every case best 
accomplish our Christian end by handing over the body of 
the individual and of the State to the mercy of any 
attacker, and such should be the advice that we offer to 


others. But we have to beware of pursuing illusory 
abstractions. Religions, like States, cater for the whole 


man and for the whole community, body and soul. That 
the soul may express itself in living, the body must be 
protected by physical measures from famine and wolves. 
Who can say that physical measures are debarred when the 
danger is from man; since man can prove himself more 
devilish than flood, famine, or wild beast ? 

It is true that in History undue emphasis has been laid 
upon the glamour of war and the glory of heroes; not 
enough emphasis has been laid upon peace-builders. But 
misplaced emphasis does not mean that we are to ignore 
or condemn the world’s soldicrs and sailors, or the 


qualities which have thrilled the world in legend, mon 
ment and song. It has not been without its valye for ‘. 
human race that Achilles went to fight at Troy to oan 
a wrong. Mistaken as the Crusades may have been, ik 
flooded this country at any rate with sorely needed idea 
of chivalry. The genius of Napoleon had Constructiy, 
powers for his own country, and also demanded Measures 
of self-preservation in the other countries of Europe 
However complex were the causes of the Great War, it 5 
a matter of thankfulness that the term a “ serap ¢ 
paper ” and the violation of Belgian neutrality could fire 
men’s hearts to resentment. Such a word as “ honoy:” 
may, of course, only involve a man’s or a nation’s personal 
complacency ; but it may also involve the foundations ¢ 
social life. When men have seen their homes at staky 
when men have seen vital principles of honour at stake 
they have felt bound to resist ; and they have earned oy 
gratitude. 

To-day probably the vast majority of men and wome 
who have been affected by European culture ay 
Christianity are quite clear in their minds that they 
ought to be no more war. It is the duty of all to mak 
war impossible. But the impossibility of war depend 
upon the manner of life of us all—our conduct, outlook, 
knowledge, votes—-as well as our badly expressed ideals, 
Taking the world as a whole, its manner of life stil 
demands that some force be employed in police wok 
among individuals and among races. The weaknesses ¢! 
men or of governments may cause war again. Certainly 
Governments are still determined to maintain armaments, 

The individual is then liable to be faced with this 
choice: ‘ Am I committed to fight for my country? () 
am I, as a member of a world-fellowship or as a child of 
God, forbidden to fight ? ” 

Circumstances must necessarily affect jis decision; 
they may be such that the majority would acclaim thi 
conscientious objector as a saint and a hero. But it is 
possible for one equally hating war to feel himself calle 
upon to fight; for a man, who is prepared to obey the 
laws of his land in all ordinary circumstances, may 
naturally hesitate to refuse obedience when the matter 
in question is one of truth and freedom, or the preserva: 
tion of his country, whatever may be the odds agains. 
Through the mistakes of man comes war ; but he would 
rather serve in a cause believed to be true, though it may 
be mistaken, than make the mistake of not serving. 

Christianity indeed tells us to form ideals for out life, 
and to stand fearless upon our own feet living up to them; 
to transform the world until it be one where the Spirit oi 
God is active—glorious in all men. Christianity als 
points out that we have to live in this world as it is, i 
order to transform it to something better. So we have 
to serve Caesar as well as God; but we are not tok 
content until we have so improved ourselves (includiig 
Caesar) that the wills of God and man become identical 
At present the individual may not sacrifice the communit} 
to his own ideas, any more than the community should 
rule individuals like machines. After all, mankind is still 
in the fashioning. Force helps to make man, as well ast! 
mar him. For power is not evil; only man’s abuse (i 


power 1s evil. It is true that force may end a man’s lilt, 
but the object of life is not merely to go on liviif 
but through living to express a goodness that is Divin 
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sy-called peace may contain foulness as much as war. 
the calling of the soldier merely represents an orderly use 
if foree available if needed, combined with such qualities 
: physical fitness, discipline, courage, loyalty, service, 
yee which any man or nation will fail in life’s work 
* ace as much as in war. Certainly the qualities of the 
aidier may find scope in the peaceful paths of life, but 
hey are liable to become undermined. It is our duty to 
ge that peace is made strong, impregnated with the best 
wlities which in the soldier shine so clearly. The last 
thing that can be said of most British soldiers is that they 
yant war: the horror and destructive nature of war are 
too obvious. But suffering and death are not the worst 
gtethat can befalla man. To kill a man is not to kill his 
qu We shail not secure peace merely by running away 
fom war. With eyes clearly open to the facts of life, 
and with faith that the weak humanity can be trans- 
fomed to and by a strong divinity, we have to build for 
ace, and to start with ourselves in such a way that the 
whole building may be of God. 


Parliamentary Notes 


YOTHING like the present House of Commons has 
\ been seen since the Coalition Parliament of 1918. 
Those who looked down upon it during the opening day 
of the debate on the Address on Tuesday saw the same 
sething flood of Government supporters, and the same 
tiny island of an Opposition ; and detected at least the 
beginnings of similar cross-currents in the flood and of 
earthquakes in the island. The resemblance is, however, 
more superficial than real, as was at once evident when 
Mr. Lansbury tried to labour it. The Coalition of 1918 
st out confidently towards the speedy creation of a new 
Heaven and a new Earth. The Coalition of 1931 is 
setting out resolutely towards the much more practical 
and realistic object of saving the fragments of an old 
Earth, which is at least preferable to the chaos of which 
all its members have had a shuddering glimpse. Mr. 
Jansbury’s contention-—and he put very little else into 
the Opposition case—was that a Government had only to 
call itself National in order to be damnable. If the 
Opposition is really to play any effective part in this 
Parliament it must produce more than the conventional 
whines of the defeated. 

* - < a x x 

The new alignments of parties in the House were most 
interesting. Mr. Maxton has firmly established himself 
ad his dissentient group as a separate unit on a separate 
bench, The Speaker called on him immediately after the 
representative speeches on behalf of the ofticial Opposition 
and of the Government had been dclivered, thereby 
giving his group an acknowledged and distinct Parlia- 
mentary entity. The Speaker’s action reflects a fact. 
The new Opposition, in spite of its shrunken numbers, is 
indeed a microcosm of the old Parliamentary Labour 
Paty, with the difference that the section of the extreme 
left is relatively stronger. The electorate has decisively 
condemned that form of Socialism which endeavoured to 
co-operate with capitalism while at the same time abusing 
and harassing it. The Labour Party has now to choose 
between a genuinely evolutionary Socialism of a syndic- 
list character of which beginnings may be detected in 
the Melehett-Turner conferences, and an uncompromising 
Socialism of the type represented by Mr. Maxton, who 
summed it up on Tuesday by declaring that the working 
lasses never had and never would share in the prosperity 
of capitalism. 

* * * 6 x 

If Mr. Lansbury failed to impress the House, so also 

did the Prime Minister. There was indeed only one 


Parliamentary success on the opening day, namely, the 
speech of Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd in moving the Address. 
He broke right away from the tradition that these 
speeches should be innocuous and unchallenging, and 
succeeded in calling for a bold policy without a trace of 
that pretentiousness which might so easily have marred 
the performance of a young man who knew what he 
wanted to say. What he said was that the electorate 
expected instant and resolute action directed towards 
the provision of work under tariffs, the creation of 
Imperial Economie Unity, and the rescue of British 
agriculture. Mr. Flint, the National Labour member 
who sprang into fame by having a majority of two 
only—magnas inter opes inops—was rather overshadowed 
by his colleague ; but his insistence upon international 
problems was timely and his speech deserved the warmer 
reception which it would undoubtedly have received 
but for its brilliant forerunner. 
* Mc a * * 

The Prime Minister only said in other language what 
was so loudly applauded when uttered by Mr. Lloyd 
and Mr. Flint, and the coolness of his reception by the 
House therefore certainly requires some explanation. 
Undoubtedly a large number of the Government’s sup- 
porters were keyed up by platform and press exuberance 
to expect some dramaticaily cut and dried policy ; and 
notably the definite promise of legislation to correct the 
adverse balance of trade. Their feelings are voiced 
by Sir Henry Page Croft, a Parliamentary veteran 
universally popular and really able and well-informed 
on his own subject. That subject is tariffs, and it is 
unhappily his only subject. He and his friends were 
clearly disappointed by the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment that the Government must first inquire into the 
scale and character of excessive imports, that they 
would report the result of those inquiries before the 
House rose for Christmas, and that if the result showed 
that imports were excessive, powers to check them would 
be asked for. At the moment of writing this disappoint- 
ment threatens to take the form of an amendment to 
the Address suggesting that the fact of excessive imports 
is already proved. If such an amendment materialises 
it will be more unfortunate in appearance than in reality, 
because it will certainly not be pressed to the embarrass- 
ment of the Government. But it may be hoped that it 
will be avoided altogether, because though the Prime 
Minister may have said the right thing in the wrong way, 
he undoubtedly said the right thing. 

* # % 2 % 

Tn the first place, this Government was chosen to act, 
but to act upon knowledge and not upon inspiration. 
The Prime Minister defined its problems as the problems 
of currency, credit, the balance of the Budget and the 
balance of trade. They are all inter-dependent and 
influenced by international factors. The work of the 
Government will largely be judged by whether it achieves 
its self-defined object maintaining the internal 
purchasing power of sterling, and that, as experience 
has shown, may be affected by events in other countries. 
It may, for example, be seriously doubted whether the 
issue of existing negotiations between France, Germany, 
and the United States has not a more immediate bearing 
on the value of the pound than the balance of trade. 
In the second place, though the general effect of the 
depreciation of sterling as a stimulus to exports and of 
the prospect of tariffs as a stimulus to anticipatory 
imports is known, the details are quite uncertain; and 
no Government could act before inquiry even if it wanted 
to. After all, the Prime Minister has promised the House 
to act without delay upon proof of need and to act, as 


of 
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Lord Hailsham explained in the House of Lords, by 


the rapid method of Order in Council. 
* * * * * 


In short the explanation of the Prime Minister’s cool 
reception by a section of the House is not that he was 
too indefinite but that he was too definite. The result 
of the election is admitted to be that the nation has 
voted. full powers to an Executive Committee under 
the forms of Parliamentary Government. Mr. Lloyd 
was right in saying that the nation “ wanted to feel 
the hand of a ruler.” The real debates will take place 
in: the Cabinet ; and members of Parliament will mistake 
their mandate if they try to make themselves into a 
parellel Cabinet. The lesson of these first few days 
is that the utility of the usual Parliamentary debates is 
soon exhausted in conditions of emergency, that the 
Cabinet must do the work under general powers obtained 
by Parliament, and that members of Parliament should 
not resent or hamper the workings of the new con- 
stitutional system for which they asked at the election. 

Custos, 


An Eighteenth-Century Tragedy 
By E. E. CarmMicnarEL-FERRALL. 
j AD Lady Mary Kelly lived in the year 1931 instead 
of in 1797 her whole story might have been different 
and possibly sadder, but the notoriety of her love affair 
would not have occurred. 

She was one of the younger daughters of Viscount 
Kingsrough ; and was taken for the first time to London 
for the season in 1797: previously she had always lived 
at Mitchelham Castle in the South of Ireland. The Kings- 
roughs regarded Mary as quite a child: they little 
knew that their apparently innocent daughter was 
already involved in a love affair. 

Lady Mary was a very beautiful girl, and in the gay 
society of London she soon became the object of universal 
attention. In addition to her beautiful grey-blue eyes 
and a most lovely complexion, she was possessed of a 
most exceptionally magnificent head of hair; of a rich 
auburn colour. Its long waving tresses fell in masses 
far below her knees, and this then much-appreciated 
beauty made her an object of intense envy to her less 
fortunate friends ; it also evoked numerous sonnets and 
poems from admirers. Her parents looked forward 
to her making a brilliant marriage. 

Towards the end of the season a large evening party 
was given 2s Lady Kingsrough. Mary was as usual 
surrounded by a large circle of adorers. When the 
hour for farewells arrived a very handsome man came 
and joined the outer edge of the group, and stood regarding 
the other men who composed. it with an air of contempt. 
This was Colonel FitzGerald, the natural son of a brother 
of Lady Kingsrough, who on his deathbed had begged 
her to befriend his son. FitzGerald had been brought 
up at Mitchelham Castle, and the then Lady Kingsrough 
had purchased a commission for him in the army, and 
thanks to her interest he secured rapid promotion. 
In short, he was looked on as one of the family. But 
Lady Kingsrough was ignorant of the fact that Fitz- 
Gerald had led a very dissipated life while with his 
regiment, and was already married. Had this been known 
he would not have been a constant attendant on Lady 
Kingsrough and her daughter at balls and entertainments. 

Foremost and most devoted in his attentions to Lady 
Mary was the youthful Earl of Gastonbery, one of the 
richest young men of the day. On this evening he looked 
so handsome, dressed in a suit of pearl grey satin with 
cravat and ruffles of priceless Jace at his wrists, that 
Lady Kingsrough, who longed to see her beautiful 


oe 


daughter in possession of a coronet and som 
most charming estates in England, could not u 
the indifference with which Mary treated him. 

“Good night, Lady Mary,” said Lord Gastonher: 
“IT trust you intend to honour my féte on the * 
to-morrow ? ”’—*‘* The river,” exclaimed Lady . 
startled. “ Oh, yes, I hope it will be a fine day.” ‘ 

Colonel FitzGerald was the last to say “ farewell 
and as he bent over Mary’s hand he pressed into jt 
tiny slip of paper and whispered “ To-morrow ! ” { 

Mary blushed, and seeing that her mother Ww. 
at her, answered, ‘** To-morrow’s féte is to be 
marvellous fine, I believe.” 

Next morning the house was a scene of confusion ani 
distress on account of the disappearance of Lady Mary 
A note was found on her dressing table in which se 
stated that it was her intention to drown herself jy the 
river. On the following day her cloak was found a 
the river bank. That part of the river was dragpei 
without any result, and for several days there was ‘ 
clue found to explain her fate. 

But Lord Kingsrough did not believe that his dang» 
had committed suicide. A few days later he put al 
advertisement in the newspapers, making special mention 
of her remarkable hair, and offering a reward for ay 
information that would assist him to find her. She yx 
identified by a girl who saw her cutting off her hyi 
in a mean lodging near her father’s house, and promptly 
brought back. - 

The consequences of Mary’s escapade did not J 
there, as her brother, Colonel Kelly, determined | 
avenge the honour of his family and at once sent , 
challenge to FitzGerald. A duel was fought in Hyi 
Park; neither man was wounded. Mary was sent of 
to Mitchelham Castle, in Ireland, to get her away fro 
FitzGerald, but one of the servants who went with he 
was in her lover’s pay. 

A rumour about the elopement became knowa j 
Milltown and came to the ears of the local innkespe, 
a dependent of Lord Kingsrough’s. This man bal 
noticed the peculiar conduct of a visitor to his im, 
who kept his head always muffled up and who neve 
went out in the day-time, but roamed about alone at nigit. 

On hearing of this visitor Lord Kingsrough hastened 
to Ireland, believing that the stranger must be sone 
creature of FitzGerald’s. When he reached Mitchellian 
he found that the stranger had left for a village on the 
coach road between Cork and Dublin. 


€ of the 
Nderstanj 


ary, 


8S looking 
Something 


Accompanied by Colone! Kelly and = some othes 
Lord Kingsrough started in pursuit. When they reachel 
the village at a late hour they were told that a gentlema 
had arrived .that afternoon and had remained in bi 
room ever since. 

Lord Kingsrough sent up a message asking for al 
interview. The answer was a refusal, and the waite 
who had taken up the message reported that the doit 
was locked. Lord Kingsrough and his son and a frieal 
now went up themselves and demanded admittane 
The occupant of the chamber objected loudly to beg 
disturbed at such a late hour and his voice was at once! 
cognized as that of FitzGerald. With the help of his friewi 
Lord Kingsrough burst the door open. Colonel Kelly mate 
rush into the room and grappled with the stranger befor 
the latter could fire his pistol. Lord Kingsrough fit! 
his and FitzGerald fell mortally wounded. Such is t# 
tale of his death told by the Kingsrough family. 

A grandson of the doctor who was hastily sent for! 
attend to Colonel FitzGerald told me that he foi! 
the unfortunate man in a dying condition, but W" 
sufficient strength to say, “ A curse on all the deseental! 
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of these cruel men —all except Mary, God bless her!” 


Then he died. 

At the Spring Assizes in Cork the following year, Lord 
Kingsrough, Colonel Kelly and a man named Hartnet 
were tried. A true bill was found against them all, but 
Lord Kingsrough having succeeded to the Earldom of 
Vitchelham on the death of his father, demanded trial by 
his peers. The others were acquitted, no evidence being 
forthcoming against them. 

The trial of the Earl of Mitchelham for murder was one 
of the most remarkable that ever took place before 
the Irish House of Parliament ; he also was acquitted 
before a crowded House. 

In Ireland the curse of a dying man is always believed 
to come true. It is a fact that Lady Mary married and 
lived happily ever after, while many and varied mis- 
fortunes pursued the other descendants of her father. 


“As the World Goes ” 


Acertain gentleman in Hornsey, blessed with more enterprise 
than fortune, recently contested no fewer than eight wards 
in the Municipal Elections. The fates, however, were against 
him: he failed to triumph in any of them, While sympathizing 
with him in this misfortune, we cannot curb our wonder as 
to what system of anatomically proportional representation 
he would have adopted if he had been returned in all eight 


localities. 
* * * * 


FisHions AND Faces. 

“Your smile,” we read in a prominent fashion journal, 
“should be changed to suit your hat; there is nothing so 
unbecoming as certain expressions with unsuitable clothes.” 

We agree profoundly. With some of the latest things in 
ladies’ headgear, nothing less than a surgical operation 
could achieve the correct proportions. We scent a conspiracy 
between dress shops and beauty parlours. The well-dressed 
woman, when ordering a new garment, will have her face 
lifted to match it. With the hard outlines of a British tailored 
costume a florid Titianesque countenance will be en vogue: 
while the baroque femininities of taffeta and chiffon will be 
balanced by Gothically chiselled features. 

With such an ordeal to be faced we may prophesy a fashion 
for remaining in the same clothes for a week at a stretch. 

* * * * 
Transport AMENITIES FOR THE WILD. 

Lion cubs are very much in the limelight just now. Miss 
Peggy Salaman, ‘* the intrepid British airwoman,” has just 
secured a couple. Not in the chase, be it noted ; but as pets. 
Doubtless they will accompany her back to England by 
aeroplane, 

The Gare d’Austerlitz in Paris is, or was, also housing a 
pair in the cloak-room at the rate of sixpence a day. One 
wonders what will happen if at the end of the scheduled 
fortnight their owner has not claimed them. Will they be 
auctioned along with the overcoats and umbrellas in the 
Lost Property Office? Or will they be returned to their 
original jungle with a ** Not known here” label round their 
necks ? 

* * * * 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE CRISIS. 

The depleted purse of America has caused a pitiable state 
of affairs in an unsuspected class : 
masterpieces, those geniuses who are responsible for so many 
of the Raphaels, the Poussins, and the nameless primitives 
that are the pride of so many American homes. 

“A painter of El Grecos” was the description a man 
gave of himself at a Labour Exchange the other day. He was, 
it appeared, one of a syndicate in Montrouge which dealt with 
a Chicago firm that had just gone bankrupt. What was he to 
do? It was impossible to secure new contracts these days. 
And, anyhow, the fashion now was all for the lighter Romneys. 

His own particular function was to do those voluminous 
clouds in which El Greco so delighted. But now 

These financiers, he hinted forlornly, would be the death 
of art, Carp. 


the Parisian painters of 


The Theatre 


“Make Up Your Mind.” 
Marchand. 


A Comedy by Leopold 
Adapted by Xenia Lowinsky. At the 
Criterion Theatre. 

To throw a firework into a circle of people and watch whether 
they or the firework jump the highest is, in certain cireum- 
stances, a legitimate and entertaining gesture. The atrophied 
respectability of the Page family certainly demanded such a 
protest. The florid father, whose only passion is pursuing 
prawns, his acquiescent and non-committally virtuous wife, and 
his conventionally rebellious offspring nearly reach the ceiling 
when, like a gusty March day, Balthazar McConochie, an eccen- 
trie and explosive millionaire, bursts upon the scene. He 
immediately takes command, and arranges the drawing room 
furniture, the children’s futures, the father’s investments, and 
his wife’s affaires de coeur with the same whirlwind authority. 
Roger, the boy, exchanges the yawns of bored adolescence for 
the buoyant heartiness of an embryo cow-puncher, the stage- 
struck Ruth feels the boards already beneath her feet, Albert 
Page imagines himself on the spot a millionaire, and his wife 
proceeds to make a fool of herself with Sebastien Beynes, a 
eallow dramatist. Balthazar’s charm is irresistible. 

However, the sunlight is suddenly clouded. The appalling 
suggestion is made that the genius is in reality a mental case. 
Confidence is replaced by confusion. Albert Page reasserts 
himself and boots his turbulent family back to the kennel of 
their former tedium. The eventual sequel, in the interests of 
mystery, we shall not divulge. 

This play is in reality a triumph for the producer. Formless 
farce (even though there is a certain shrewdness in its structural 
irregularity) is a difficult barque to steer between the rocks of 
fatuity. Mr. Gullan has, however, exactly the right touch on 
the rudder: the right amount of wind is in the sails; and 
an extremely effective pace is achieved. 

The dialogue, without being over-subtle, is natural and 
amusing, and provides ample opportunity for the players to 
extract from it the fullest measure of force and farce. 

As the swashbuckling financier, Mr. Baliol Holloway gave 
an admirable performance. Occasionally—in some of the 
quick dialogue passages, for instanee—-the inflexions of blank 
verse were allowed to creep in: and at times we began to fear 
that the whole farcical family would be blustered out ofexist- 
ence. However, their lives are saved by the surprise that 
M. Marchand has in store for us. 

Mr. Hubert Harben gives an impressive display of futile 
paternity and is well supported by Miss Mercia Swinburne as 
his wife. But apart from Mr. Holloway, the real honours of the 
evening go to Mr. Reginald Gardiner, who plays the super- 
cilious and philandering playwright with unqualified perfec- 


tion. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
Art 


Mr. R. O. Dunlop. The Goupil Gallery Salon. 


TurEre are few English painters to-day, still comparatively 
young, whose work shows such consistent improvement as 
does that of Mr. R. O. Dunlop. From the time of his first 
one-man show in March, 1928, at the Redfern Gallery, 27 Old 
Bond Street, it has been abundantly clear that Mr. Dunlop 
has been an artist to watch. He has ‘* gone slowly” and 
experimented with intelligence and extreme wariness. If at 
all, perhaps he has been almost a little too cautious ; but, 
however this may be, all the time he has been painting with 
enormous gusto and personal feeling. With a picture by Mr. 
Dunlop, the spectator must feel at once that he is faced by 
something which has been conceived through a great struggle 
~-something, in fact, which is a true expression of the artist's 
experience. In the past Mr. Dunlop's particularly vigorous 
and uncompromising technique, combined with the low tones 
of his palette-—greys, browns and earthy colours—has some- 
times proved too much for the content of his paintings. He 
has—to state my meaning more simply—frequently produced 
pictures which were extremely interesting to the informed 
student of painting but which may have appeared a little dull 
to the casual frequenter of picture galleries. His present 
exhibition—his fourth at the Redfern Gallery--leaves no 
doubt of his quality as a serious painter or of his sudden im- 
provement. Mr. Dunlop is coming out of his cbhrysalis. He 
is still faithful—with one or two exceptions—to the palette 
knife technique and his colour is still based on those ** earthy 
colours *’ which have always been his choice, but the range of 
his colour is expanding. In design he is no less simple and 
unobtrusive than before, but his paintings are much more 
surely and convincingly constructed. No single work, I think, 
makes any sudden tremendous impression, but it would be 
true of the present exhibition to say that nearly all the pic- 
tures are interesting in themselves for their emotional qualities 
and not only for the interest which Mr. Dunlop’s particular 
technique may arouse. 

I feel that, judged from a pictorial standpoint, Chrysan- 
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themums, with its well-harmonized colour scheme of yellow, 
black and bronze, is the best picture in the show; but there 
are many others well worth a prolonged consideration. The 
best portrait is undoubtedly D. L. Macdonald Esq.—an 
extremely able piece of painting—excellent both pictorially 
and psychologically. Street in Cagnes, Veronica, The Artist 
in a Paris Café, Maoriora, Self Portrait, Whitstable, June, 
South of France and The Green Scarf should be noticed. A 
visit to this altogether admirable show will, I believe, be very 
valuable to those who are inclined to condemn all work not 
painted in the academic manner. Mr. Dunlop has gone a long 
way, and I think that he is on the threshold of much bigger 
things. As a portraitist, whose works will have more than a 
transient interest—although prophecy is seldom safe—I can 
think of no one who is likely to be his equal or even a serious 
rival during the next decade. 

Although it is rather late in the day, I recommend the 
Winter Salon of the Goupil Gallery, 5 Regent Street. There 
is nothing in London picture exhibitions which I, personally, 
await with so much pleasurable anticipation as the ‘“ lucky 
dip ” at the Goupil. The standard is always remarkably high, 
and one meets old friends on the walls rubbing shoulders with 
those less known, who in their turn will become old friends at 
future Goupil Salons. Always in the first room are water- 
colours by Mr. Wilson Steer, O.M., and Mr. Philip Connard, 
R.A. Ethelbert White and Charles Ginner one sees again, and 
Erie Gill, Mark Gertler and John Nash. In the large gallery, 
this winter, are the main series of oil paintings. ‘Too many, of 
course, but one would not wish the Goupil different. Ely, by 
Charles Cundall, Victorian Bouquet, by Richard Wyndham, 
Tucks Boat-house, Cookham, by Stanley Spencer, Cap d’An- 
tibes : Evening, by J. B. Manson, Girl with Parrot, by Matthew 
Smith, Faringdon House, from the Lake, by Lord Berners, and 
Summer Flowers and Pembroke Square, by Nadia Benois, 
deserve special attention. And with the English painters, 
mingled in happy amity, hang a magnificent landscape by 
Derain, a flowerpiece by Marie Laurencin, Girl Reading, by 
Vuillard, and two Gaugains, The Tall Trees and Houses by the 
Water. ‘This is alveady degenerating into a catalogue of 
personal preferences, so that I will leave the choice of indi- 
vidual taste to those who explore the galleries at 5 Lower 
Regent Street. A very pleasant hour can be spent there. 

Davin FINcHnaM. 


Correspondence 


{A Lerrer FROM MANCHURIA.] 
|To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 


Sin,--I am writing on October 21st from Shanghai. Almost 
exactly a month has elapsed since Japan’s military occupation 
of Manchuria precipitated a Far Eastern crisis ; nobody can 
say how many days are still to run before news, good or 
bad, comes from Geneva to shape in men’s minds the outcome 
of a situation the local implications of which have for the 
past four weeks remained virtually—though at times pre- 
ceariously——unchanged. Anything may, much must, have 
happened by the time these words appear in print. Their 
coneern is accordingly less with prophecy than with per- 
spective : I write in the hope that impressions formed in the 
course of a jorrney through Manchuria shortly after its 
occupation, and by contact with Chinese and foreign opinion 
in Peking and Shanghai, will help the reader to interpret 
whatever developments occur while this article is on its way 
to London. 

Stated in their most simple terms, the determining factors 
in the Manchurian problem are these: After her war with 
Russia Japan found herself virtually mistress of a large, 
rich, thinly populated country, in which, however, her rights 
were very loosely and vaguely defined. She invested a great 
deal of money in its exploitation, and undoubtedly made 
good use of her investments. She had what amounted 
economically to carte blanche. There were no other competitors 
in the same field. 

A pie so rich in plums was naturally attractive to Chinese 
fingers. Migration, spontaneous and lacking any sort of 
co-ordination and direction, began from the surrounding 
provinces, which suffered in varying degrees from the 
residential disadvantages of overcrowding and insecurity. 
It was not long before twenty-five million Chinese were living 
in the territory which Japan had been at pains and expense 
to develop. Japan had nothing to lose from the presence of 
a large, but not uncomfortably large, agrarian population, 
mostly of a sturdy racial type. But it was unhappily inevitable 
that a proportion of the newcomers should be engaged in at 
once the most lucrative and the least productive of China’s 
subsidiary industries—civil administration. Manchuria was 
governed very badly indeed. ‘Taxes were heavy, bandits 
plentiful. Justice, security and efficiency were commodities 
which the local officials were seldom qualified, and hardly 
ever minded, to supply. In course of time this maladministra- 
tion acquired an increasingly anti- Japanese bias. The element 
of tension in relations traditionally strained was increased 
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—— 
by behaviour on the part of the Chinese which had too 
the appearance, and too seldom the excuse, of irresponsi 
The dissemination of anti-Japanese sentiment was a SS lity, 
and a pastime. Japan’s railway, mining, and other “ae 
interests were carried on under galling and in ome et 
almost paralysing handicaps. : © Cases 

The result of all this was only a question of time 
series of incidents—of which it was plain that the killin 
Captain Nakamura last summer must be very neesie“an 
last—culminated a month ago in the Japanese a 
occupation of the Chinese cities at Mukden, Changehe’ 
and other strategic points in the neighbourhood of the South 
Manchuria Railway. It is doubtful whether the ciummnaame 
surrounding the casus belli of September 18th ean curk 
satisfactorily investigated. Only three things are certaj 
about the alleged attempt by Chinese soldiers to blow 4 
the permanent way of the South Manchurian Railway me 
of Mukden—first, that it looks “fishy”: second, that jf jt 
was faked, it was faked without the knowledge of tho 
Japanese authorities who stood to profit most from any 
act of provocation, whether spontaneous or Stage-managed: 
and third, that it is quite immaterial whether posterity 
includes the incident under Cause—China’s attitude 
Japan in Manchuria—or under Effect—Japan’s respong, 
to that attitude. 

China’s sins in Manchuria have been the long slow sing of 
maladministration spread over a period of years. Japan's 
have been the sins of resistance, rising to active aggressig, 
during the last month. It is possible only to guess at the 
extent to which her military authorities have been taking the 
Jaw into their own hands, first in carrying out, with quiet and on 
the whole fairly considerate efficiency, the occupation, and 
secondly in refusing, in the vivid phrase of a Japanese editor 
writing in English, to ‘* withdraw the mailed thumb.” Though 
it is still doubtful whether her troops in Manchuria have at 
any time exceeded the number stipulated by treaty, they 
have committed at least two serious and—-to an observer 
impressed by the air of sweet reasonableness which charac. 
terized her control of Mukden—rather unaccountable acts of 
indiscretion. 

The bullets from a military aeroplane which raked a crowded 
refugee train on the Peking-Mukden Railway, and the bombs 
dropped on the seat of the provisional Manchurian Government 
at Chinchow—these things contrast unfavourably with the 
notable self-restraint which China has shown. It has broken 
down only once, and then most unluckily, when a Japanese 
family were killed in the outskirts of Hong-kong. Otherwise, 
though feeling everywhere runs dangerously high and is 
fostered by posters and propaganda, reprisals against 
Japanese nationals have not been allowed to jeopardize the 
technical correctness of China’s attitude. But the economic 
boycott has been enforced with a comprehensive stringency 
which lifts it out of its normal plane of casual racketeering. 
It is a weapon the continued use of which Japan cannot 
afford to provoke for long. 

That, roughly, is the elementary outline of a situation the 
main interest of which to the Western world has been its 
repercussions at Geneva. That it will produce a_ Sino- 
Japanese war is now extremely unlikely, though it must be 
remembered that a war, which would necessarily be short, 
sharp, and. popular as far as China was concerned, might in the 
last resort commend itself to the Government at Nanking, 
since the terms of whatever peace concluded it, though they 
might be temporarily more humiliating, could in the future 
be more colourably protested against and revised than those 
arrived at by direct negotiation with Japan while she » 
obviously holds the whiphand. But any forecast of war would 
postulate an admission of failure on the part of the League. 

Both sides acknowledge to themselves—and I have been 
lucky enough to hear them acknowledge, in private, to each 
other—that, if there are six faults on one side, there ate 
half a dozen on the other. Enlightened Chinese know that the 
behaviour of their officials in Manchuria has been consistently 
unwise and frequently inexcusable. No sensible Japanese 
supposes for a moment that his country wants to “ acquire” 
Manchuria in the territorial sense ; he knows that Japan’s tenure 
of Korea results in an annual financial loss, and that for many 
years to come Manchuria would cost far more to govern than 
it would be worth, apart from the odium attaching to its 
annexation. ‘There is a settlement within easy reach which 
would suit both sides, if they will only, in a simultaneous 
aceess of sanity, admit that it suits them. Under a Chinese 
Government of guaranteed adequacy and with railways 
operating under some scheme in which the clement of 
unification would be sufficiently well established to ensure that 
they served the purposes both of the people who used them and 
the people who invested in them, Manchuria need _ no longét 
be a bone of contention. By the time this article appeas 
in print it seems more than possible, judging by the iatest 
news from Geneva, that the captains and the kings and the 
rumours of war will have been replaced in Manchuria by the 
more prosaic figures, the less ominous bickerings, of experts 
sitting in commission. PErER FLEMING 

Shanghai, October 21st. 
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Country Life 


(orraGE PRESERVATION. 

A little while before he became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
vr, Neville Chamberlain put his hand to paper and wrote a 
orefyce to a book on Rural Housing. The volume is illustrated 


refi . . . 
. every other of its one hundred and sixty pages, and is not 


only on album of English cottage architecture, but plays the 


rt of a catalogue to an original and fascinating exhibition, 
or congress, that is to be held at the Agricultural Hall from 

November 16th to November 21st. The secretary of the 

council for the Preservation of Rural England is co-operating 

yith the secretary of the County Councils Association ; 
and the congress marks a real advance in the social recon- 
struction of our country. Any countryman of influence who 
cannot attend would be wise to send for Rural Housing, 

is, 3d., post free, at 84 Eccleston Square, Westminster, 5.W. 1. 

He will receive some four hundred photographs of characteristic 

cottages with exact details of price for each, and much 

particular information. 
, * * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain stresses the wisdom of reconditioning 
rather than rebuilding, where possible. ** Quite apart from 
the question of economy, any rural housing policy to be 
worthy of the name must include, as one of its essential 
aims, the preservation of cottages which are not only beautiful 
in themselves, but serve to perpetuate the character and 
ancient traditions of the countryside. The Act of 1926 offers 
a fascinating opportunity to owners of such cottages and to 
their architects of modernizing the accommodation of the rural 
workers without sacrificing the old-world charm of the 
English villages.” The delightfully contrasted photographs 
of cottages before and after reconstruction and reconditioning 
are a most persuasive sermon in stone and brick. 

oe * * oo 

The building of new cottages is not wholly dependent on 
the energy of District Councils. A great deal can be done to 
help by residents who care to enter the field. Examples are 
to be found in many parts of England where the ground for 
new houses, as for such buildings as village halls, has been 
given outright or * for a song’? where the owner has been 
sympathetically approached. Some good illustrations may 
he seen in Oxfordshire in the neighbourhood of Kingham, 
where the ingenious and energetic editor of the Countryman 
(the green Quarterly that strikes deeper roots in each of its 
four seasons) has exercised his persuasive zeal. With the 
help of landowners, architects, the C.P.R.E. and the Act of 
1926 the cost of good cottages may be reduced to a sum 
allowing an economic rent which the poor can pay. Even 
where most has been done, too little trouble has been taken 
(to my view, at any rate) to provide good gardens. They 
can be provided almost for nothing at any rate in the deep, 
deep country ; and a juxtaposed garden has a hundred times 
the value of a remote allotment. 

* * * * 

Many villages still have their slums, comparable with 
urban slums, indeed sometimes in actual accommodation 
worse. I know places (and some in villages quoted as 
txamples of the new housing) where men, women, children 
(and the third sex, lodgers) sleep in the same room without 
regard to age, sex or health, children sometimes alongside 
4 consumptive patient. Health, happiness, decency are 
not to be expected in such places, even if all the inhabitants 
are robust saints. It is the existence of such hovels that 
treates the prejudice, the unfortunate prejudice, against the 
cottage that is old and lovely. Of course, a house must first 
be hygienic. Better pink tiles than leaky thatch, better the 
\ulgarest brick with iron window frames than a peephole 
under Elizabethan rafters. But restoration is an economic 
art; and it is not only a rich sentimentalist’s faneyv that 
the old is worth preserving. ; 

* % * * 
Corn in Eoyrr, 

Several correspondents have asked for a fuller explanation 
“a recent allusion to an Egyptian king who was famous 
: tie a - basiey.” The story is that Osiris, king 

Sod, taught husbandry to the Egyptians and was so deeply 
persuaded of its value to the human race that he “ com- 





mitted the Government of his country to his wife Isis and 
travelled over the world diffusing the blessings of agriculture 
wherever he went,” and in countries where the vine would 
not grow he taught the art of brewing beer from barley. 
It has been lately proved that barley was the chicf grain 
food of Egypt in prehistoric days, say six thousand years 
ago at least. Millet is perhaps a contemporary, but wheat 
and oats, even perhaps spelt, are later. The historical 
arguments are set forth in admirable epitome in a very little 
book, Corn from Egypt, by Maurice Gompertz (Howe, 
23 Soho Square). 
* + * ok 

Late Swatiows. 

Though it is November, [ see that someone has reported 
a laggard swallow or two. Let me give the final record of 
a family history that a neighbour has been chronicling in 
a notebook for the last six months. The pair, as I have 
reported elsewhere, produced four successive broods in the 
same nest. They were enabled to do this by the archi- 
tectural assistance of the cottage owner, whom they watched 
(and cheered) built up and reconditioned the 
damaged nest, needing for the kindly deed no assistance from 
the Act of 1926! It seemed at one time that this last brood 
could not grow fast enough to be ready for the autumnal 
migration; but the parents fed them intensively, exercised 
them, did what gardeners describe as “ hardening off” by 
making them roost at times outside the nest, and so eflicient 
was the training that they were strong on the wing less than 
three weeks after hatching. The whole family was last seen 
at 11.45 on Monday, October 19th. It is probable that they 
drifted south—they were born twenty-six miles north of 
London—before taking the last long journey to Africa. 


when she 


a * * * 
A HoarpDinc SQuirret. 

A pair of grey squirrels have recently arrived in a garden 
where they had not been seen before; and they have been 
very closely observed. One of them has almost a mania, 
so it seems, for burying nuts. He does not accumulate a 
store but buries them separately, here, there and everywhere. 
It ‘seems entirely improbable that he is endowed with a 
sufficiently retentive memory to keep a record of his numerous 
caches. Will he ever dig up any? I hear of grey squirrels 
in some places where they have not been seen before; but 
there is little doubt that they are diminishing rapidly in 
number, even apart from the particular campaign against 
them. One of their newer haunts, oddly enough, is the 
neighbourhood of the place--on the borders of the shires 
of Northampton and Huntingdon--where the little owl 
was first released and is still most plentiful. Recent evidence 
suggests that the theory of the Oxford group of young biolo- 
gists is right. Squirrels, mice, voles, pigeons and many 
other animals, have their cycles like trade, and_ the rises 
and depressions are regular and, therefore, predictable. 

* * * * 
GREEN THOUGHTS. 

We like the word green in lngland. 

quotations are built on it. Marvell's 


* Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade ~ 


Many of our favourite 


perhaps comes first ; and Blake's 
“ Englanl’s green and pleasant land ” 


has never had such a vogue as to-day. A pretty phrase 


(of which I have written elsewhere) “the green hand” 
in some counties, “the green thumb” in others, is used 


as the highest term of praise. It means a gardener who 
has the gift of making things best fulfilling 
Swift's ideal of making two blades grow where one grew 
before. So for mere pleasure in the word | would call 
some attention to the Green Elder Society (47 Victoria 
Street) on its amalgamation with the Roads of Remembrance. 
We have had too many societies, though each is 
a tribute to our English love of the land; and these too 
may easily cover all the ground they desire. My hope is 
that they will specialize (as they begin to) on children, 
W. Beacn Tomas, 


grow, of 


such 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the leiters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.” —Ed. Srecrator.] 


AFTER THE GENERAL ELECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—As one who has been a reader of the Spectafor for more 
than thirty years, I must join those of your correspondents 
who indicate that, in dealing with the results of the General 
Klection, the Spectator hardly rose to the heights of its 
great traditions. To take only one instance, in writing of 
the total votes cast, no mention was made of the fact that 
sixty-one constituencies returned supporters of the Govern- 
ment unopposed as compared with only six constituencies 
that returned, unopposed, supporters of the Opposition. 

As The Times pointed out, to allow votes for these on the 
basis of votes cast the figure of 211,176 should be added 
to the total of those who supported the Opposition, as 
compared with 2,146,956, which, on the same basis, should 
be added to the total of those who supported the Government. 
This figure is, however, an underestimate, as the Government 
poll in these constituencies would have exceeded the average 
by a substantial amount, as they included almost the whole 
of Ulster and many safe constituencies in which the Labour- 
Socialists would probably have forfeited their deposits if 
they had forced contests. 

The claim is put forward in some quarters that had 
elections taken place in all of the uncontested areas the 
Government total would have equalled about three-quarters 
of the total active voting strength of the nation, and such is 
probably not far from the mark. 

As regards the need for a more effective Opposition ; 
whilst admitting your contention, it should not be overlooked 
that, in view of the composite character of the present Cabinet 
and the great variation in the views held by its members, 
there need surely be little fear that there will not be plenty of 
debate in the Cabinet itself before any decided action is 
taken. The need for a strong Opposition is, of course, not 
so urgent as it would be if the members of only one party 


were in power.—I am, Sir, &c., CLEMENT SPEED, 

5 Hill Road, Carshalton, Surrey. 

THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 

| To the Editor of the Speecraror.| 

Srr,—One wonders to find Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith consoling 
himself after a crushing defeat by what he calls * the 
vital fact’ that the organization of his party remains 
unbroken. Is not that precisely what makes the disaster all 


the more astounding ? 

He truly says that not a single local Labour Party, not 
even in the Prime Minister's own constituency, followed the 
three leaders. But he omits to add that, of these, the two 
who sought re-election were, in place of being relegated to the 
bottom of the poll, triumphantly returned by majorities of 
from 6,000 to 27,000 votes. 

The result of the elections was a shattering blow to official 
Socialism, but as Mr. Thomas has said, it was the greatest 
triumph for democracy ever known. 

Take, for example, Dundee, the constituency from which I 
write. Here the omens could scarcely have seemed less 
favourable. No Conservative had been returned since 1832. 
Irom 1922, when Mr. Churchill was defeated, the two seats 
were easily held by Mr. Scrymgeour, an ardent Prohibitionist, 
but scarcely a serious politician, and a Socialist colleague. 

Few towns have suffered more from industrial depression 
than Dundee. There were 30,000 unemployed, or 1 out of 6 
of a population of 180,000. Before the election processions 
paraded the streets under a banner inscribed * Class against 
Class,” by way of protest against any reduction in the dole. 
And yet, when the Election came, how did the voting go ? 

Two Government supporters were returned, one of whom 
(Miss Horsbrugh) had for many months done splendid spade- 
work, while the other (Mr. Foot) came, and saw, and conquered 
in the course of a fortnight’s campaign. 

A Socialist majority of 14-16,000 became one of 16-19,060 


for Unionist Liberals. There has been nothing like jt si 
: : Ri as Since 
Sennacherib or the Spanish Armada ! 

All honour, then, to the shrewd Seotsmen and women Who 
pricked the windbags and put country before what seemed 
(but only seemed) to be their own private and personal inte. 
ests !—I am, Sir, &e., 

“Ex Uno Disce Omnzs," 


MR. ARTHUR J. COOK 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your comment on this Labour leader seems Q partic. 
ularly just one. The writer had the opportunity of talks 
with him just after each of his operations in hospital, anq 
was deeply impressed with his human feeling for others and 
in his constructive programme which he outlined on each 
occasion. He seemed to have turned from the economists 
to practice. His energy seemed unabated, but. softened jp 
texture. On the first occasion, just after he had had his ley 
amputated, and he was obviously disturbed by pain oy 
turning, he forgot all about his own worries when I mentioned 
that a young friend of mine had been treated for a Wa 
wound in the same hospital, and made detailed enquiries 
concerning this other case. 

It was even difficult to get him to return to his own work 
which he had been so interestingly describing. He traced 
his illness to attempts at life-saving in the pits in the first 
instance and to injuries met with in this work. There is 
little doubt but that his future work would have been con- 
structive and that experience had taught him a great deal, 
As we parted on the last occasion, I was struck by his genial 
smile, and could not help thinking that in reality his great 
hold on his followers must have been partly due to his great 
heart.—I am, Sir, &c., W. P. Drearer, 

Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


TRADE BALANCE AND GOLD 

| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Robbins, in his article in the Spectator of Octo- 
ber 24th says that Exports and Imports balance, once you 
are off Gold. This would be the case if our currency was 
always used in payment, but I find our importers have to 
contract to pay in gold currency, in effect, they are buying 
gold and handing it over in payment, thus nullifying the 
effects that would naturally accrue to our export trade if our 
currency were used. 

I would suggest that there are only two ways of insuring 
that we really balance our imports with our exports. One 
way is to control imports by any means found suitable, such 
as Import Boards, Quota or Tariff; this would mean restriction 
of imports. The other way is to put an embargo on the 
export. of gold or gold currency. This would compel, say, 
Russia, when she flooded our markets with wheat, to take goods 
in payment, so that her shipments here would be regulated by 
her capacity to absorb our manufactures ; if America wanted 
our markets she would almost certainly have to lower het 
tariff walls through time, as also would other countries. 

We see the effect of the gold standard and tariffs in most 
countries, and I am of opinion that the other course is worth 
at least very close investigation, I doubt if any other 
country in the world could lead in this, except Britain, and 
I doubt if there will ever arise a more favourable opportunity 
than now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. AUCHMUTY. 


FREE TRADE v. PROTECTION 


[To the Editor of the Spncratror.]} 
Sm,—Mr. Alan Dore begins his reply to my letter by mis 
quoting what I said, namely, that those who favour tariffs do 
so solely from self-interest. I said nothing of the kind. What 
I said, and repeat, was that the sole purpose of protecting any 
industry is to enable that industry to advance their prices to 
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—— 

the Home consumer. Then he makes the sweeping vague 

statement that it would take too much of your space to show 
that 1am wrong in almost every material fact; but he gives no 

»r00f. His one statement that steel sheets and plates are not 
the raw material of any considerable industry I challenge as 
jnaccurate, for I have sold them in 50 and 100 ton lots to 
manufacturers, and exported the British goods made from 
them. By forty to fifty years’ trading in iron and steel with all 

arts of the world, I submit that I am perhaps in a better 
position to speak with confidence of the effects on the export 
trade of restrictive tariffs on raw material than an individual 
yho is interested in the supply of that raw material. 

Mr. Dore does not deny what I say respecting the much 
higher prices charged by the English producers, but he 
describes as a “ bad guess” that if foreign competition were 
removed prices would at once be raised still higher. Let me 
give & personal vindication of my statement. Some time pre- 
War I had an order to place for ship and boiler plates. I got 
a price from a British steel works of £6 10s. per ton, but I must 
guarantee they were for shipment, because the price to the 
Home trade was £8 5s. What was the explanation ? At that 
time, the Continental steel works would not submit to a Lloyds’ 
certificate of test, which was demanded for ship and boiler 
plates, consequently the British works had the supply in their 
own hands, and what use did they make of this protection ? 
They formed what was called the Boiler Plate Association and 
raised the price to our shipyards to £8 5s. per ton, while they 
were willing to sell to foreign shipyards at £6 10s., including 
Lloyds’ certificate of test. Ultimately, the Continental works 
agreed to supply Lloyds’ test and the Association was broken 
up, much to the benefit of our own shipyards. 

The statement that steel is being ** dumped” over here at 
95 per cent. under cost price is ‘* moonshine.” The Stahl 
Verband make quite a fair profit on steel sent here, but not the 
exorbitant profit that they make from their own consumers 
owing to their Protective tariffs and that the German manu- 
facturers cannot buy their steel anywhere else. 

Sir Peter Rylands touched the spot when he said that our 
heavy taxation, prohibitive transport and excessive cost of 
social service made it impossible for us to compete with coun- 
tries not so handicapped. ‘The remedy is for our Government 
to give some relief to our industries, as given by Continental 
Governments, and not to build up prices to the British con- 
sumer in order to compensate for these disabilities.—I am, Sir, 

ke., James H. Weracer. 
National Liberal Club. 


|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—May I draw your attention to page 267, vol. 3, of Life 
of Lord Salisbury, by Lady Gwendolen Cecil, for his views 
oa tax on corn? It is very apt that he warns his followers 
that any renewal of the Corn Laws would only be temporary 
and would lead farmers into useless expenditure. 

The secretary of our N.I. Agricultural Department is a 
strong free-trader (I do not want you to quote his opinion 
though you may use his arguments). He says that though all 
farmers would like their products protected, when once definite 
proposals are made their differences will come out. The 
East Coast of England and Scotland want grain dearer, 
Midland farmers raising milk, and West of England farmers 
Who produce poultry, bacon and butter, want it cheap. 

Take Northern Ireland. Her climate is against wheat growing 
and so she produces practically none, but imports it largely 
as it is the best food for fowls, of which she has fifteen for everv 
man, woman and child outside the town!! She imports 
£2,500,000 worth of maize and turns it into the same products 
as the Danes do. Any suggestion of a duty on it would be 
utterly scouted. Yet what chance of a good price for barley 
and oats in Norfolk if maize comes in free? East Prussia 
as“ light land,” which is unsuitable for grass, but it is good for 
grain, so farmers there produce this and sell to the Danes 
Who turn it into butter, bacon and eggs, and these they 
fell back to Germany. England will have only the best of 
these, the Germans take the “ second best ” ! 

I send you these facts, and if you want to confirm them 
you can write to Dr. Gordon, Secretary of Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Northern Ireland. 

The Spectator is the sanest paper published in Great 


Britain and I hope you will succeed in getting the Tory 
majority to see that their greatest danger is in forcing 
on tariffs which will be repealed at the next election.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Agharainy, Donaghmore, Co. Tyrone. R. Brown. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—In “ Business Adrift” the author says “even the 


mechanism of thought is not understood.” The reading of 
letters on Free Trade and Protection will soon bring this home 
to anyone. Is it not time people stopped writing about raw 
materials as opposed to manufactured articles, and abandoned 
the fallacious theories built up from these expressions ? All 
human effort travels in a circle ; men consume that they may 
produce and contrariwise. Any product of human endeavour 
is both a raw material to one man and a manufactured article 
to another ;_ it is just point of view, or if you like * frame of 
space.” As you cannot put tariffs on points of view, you cannot 
differentiate by tariffs between raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods. If there is a case for this country to specialize 
in any kind of work, that case ought to be stated in different 


terms. Let England wake up and think.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Guid. &. 
BUY-BRITISH MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—There are, of course, a large number of small trades 


which, in the aggregate, if reasonably safeguarded, would 
afford a rapid decrease in both unemployment and imports. 
Many luxury imports can be produced in this country quite 
as good and cheaper than an imported article. One example 
is foreign mineral waters, both for table and medicinal use, 
the equivalent of which can be produced at Harrogate 
Malvern, &e., &c. Meantime, they being 
in millions of bottles. 

If the home market was reserved, our own spas could afford 
to advertise “ British ” and it would then only remain for the 
public to follow the exhortations of the Prince, Prime Minister, 
Parliament and Press and * Buy British.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 

F. G. Pirte. 

Caverhill Lodge, Plough Lane, Purley, Surrey. 

[We think this is an excellent suggestion and we hope that 
readers of the Spectator will patronize British mineral and 
Kip. Spectator.| 


are imported 


medicinal waters. 


BANKS 

[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have read Mr. Kiddy’s defence of the private owner- 
ship of banks with interest but without conviction. From 
his article one would imagine that the banks were solely 
oceupied with the faithful custody of the money of the people, 
Not a word about the power of the great central banks to 
create new money out of nothing and to destroy money at 
will. 

The interests of bankers and of ordinary citizens are in 
direct conflict on the matter of the money supply, for ordinary 
citizens require money to be plentiful, but bankers, being 
dealers in money and also moneylenders, like the commodity 
in which they deal to have the high value which scarcity 
secures. That is why the amount of a country’s money 
supply should be adjusted to the amount of its real wealth 
in goods by an administration responsible to the people, 
and should not be left in the hands of financiers who regard 
mainly the interests of their own class. 

The position in regard to War Loan is nothing else than a 
colossal scandal of exploitation. About 25 per cent. only 
of this huge burden was subscribed by private citizens out 
of savings. The remainder was created by the bankers 
without work or self-denial, by the simple process of writing 
the necessary figures in their ledgers. This money, which 
the banks created by a stroke of the pen, really belongs to 
the taxpayer since it was created against the security of 
Britain as a going concern; but now the taxpayer is being 
crushed with financial burdens to pay interest to the bankers 
for putting money figures against the wealth he himself has 
created !—-I am, ‘Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK, 


The Place House, Peasmarsh, 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA MILK 
|To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| [To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
SiR, pe ne nga piesa eninge _— ae your’ Sir,—As a milk producer who makes every effort to insup 
issue of November 7th, contains some sound ideas, but may that his product is clean and wholesome, I was ; re 
I submit one or two criticisms ? “f > = Was Interested 


(1) Where is the need to restate the goal of British policy ? 
(2) ‘The promise to give responsible government is conditional. 
(3) More haste, less speed. (4) The talk about a “* transition 
period ** is mere speculation about the future—which cannot 
be foreseen. (5) Fine words are no use and a spade is a 
spade, though some people would certainly call it a priceless 
instrument of culture handed down from the immemorial 
past! A letter is no place for full statement, but the need for a 
sound and cautious policy has been stated by such eminent 
men as Sir Harcourt Butler, and even by Liberals like Lord 
Meston.—I am, Sir, &e., J. H. SANDERS. 

The Waldrons, Beechwood Avenue, Weybridge, Surrey. 


THE “CUTS” AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
| To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sin, —There has been a number of letters in the public Press 
concerning the ten per cent. cut. You, yourself, publish one. 
But in none of these, nor in any broadeast statement, has it 
been mentioned that medical practitioners also have been hit. 
It is true that we have not organized public meetings ; we 
have not bombarded the authorities with indignant protests, 
Yet, nevertheless, the cut is a very real hardship to us which 
we are prepared to bear, cheerfully, because we believe that 
it is for the good of our country. But we should like to be 
mentioned among those who have been reduced.— I am, Sir, &e., 
PANEL PRACTITIONER AND POLICE SURGEON. 
[In our article on the Budget (Sept. 19th) we wrote with full 
sympathy for the panel Doctors among other sufferers. —Kp, 
Speciator. | 


A CHALLENGE TO THE NEW MINISTER OF 
HEALTH 

|To the Editor of the Sprecraror. 
Sir, You do well to remind the President of the Royal 
Institute cf British Architects that it is not in Shoreditch 
alone that the * latent revolutionist * is likely to be aroused 
by “inertia and indifference ” (to borrow his and your mild 
phraseology). Ruthless exposure has remedied much * gross 
and palpable evil’ in Westminster, Southwark and Chelsea. 
What about Wandsworth ? 

The London County Council, responsible as it is for our main 
sewers, has known for years that the river Wandle not infre- 
quently overtops its insufficient banks before entering the 
Thames, rushes through the adjoining houses and so inflicts 
intolerable hardships on the poor tenants. Perhaps the 
Borough Council might have done more, and very likely some 
local landlords are open to criticism: but of what use are 
repairs to a street of houses deliberately left exposed to 
inundation on this wholesale scale ? 

When Lord Buckmaster and Mr. West, M.P., exposed in 
Parliament the sewer flooding experienced in Kensington, 
citizens there were unwilling to believe that they were telling 
the truth: but they were telling the truth then and I am 
telling the truth now whether the London County Council 
likes it or not. It is not right that inhabited houses should 
be utilized as relief sewers in this way, even if it does save the 
ratepayers’ pockets. This is a case where the Ministry of 
Health should have stepped in long ago: the Ministry is not 
in ignorance. 

I invite the Minister of Health, the Chairman of the London 
County Council and the Mayor of Wandsworth to deny the 
truth of what I say ; and it is as open to any of your readers 
as it was to me to survey the Hogarthian landscape of Lyddon 
Grove from the Wandle bridge at its upper end. 

Space forbids details: an interim report was published 
by the Rector of Tooting and others (including the Free 
Churches and the Salvation Army) dealing with another 
district of Wandsworth, and this report states that * the 
local authorities have ample knowledge . I inspected 
Lyddon Grove myself a few days ago, and I shall be interested 
to see how the new Minister of Health deals with this exposure. 
-— Tam, Sir, &e.. G. W. Curriz. 

83 Cadogan Place, SAW. 1, 


in a letter on milk in your issue of November 7th, 

Your correspondent asserts that milk may contain bacteria 
may have preservatives and adulterations added to it by 
both farmer and retailer, and is generally contaminateq by 
the poor old cow herself (let us hope an innocent party in 
this ghastly conspiracy) through alkaloids from the Poisonoys 
foods she has to eat. Milk having been condemned in this 
comprehensive manner, we are recommended in the last 
paragraph of the letter to eat plenty of fresh butter ag beiny 
one of the sources of the necessary vitamins and organic 
minerals, and to keep our teeth. 

Are we to assume then, that the process of turning milk 
into butter eliminates all the horrors enumerated, or bette 
still converts them into the necessary vitamins and Organic 
minerals, or would it be a fairer assumption that attempts 
to keep the teeth lead to loss of memory ?—I am, Sir, &e,, 

Sandle Manor, Sandle Heath, T. D. Grissen., 

Nr. Salisbury. 


MILK GRAVY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—-Sir W. Beach Thomas recently remarked upon how 
little milk is consumed per caput in this country. I was 
interested to notice, when in Western Alberta, that potatoes 
were there sometimes baked in milk, and gravy was 
almost invariably made with milk instead of boiling 
water. Milk gravy is delicious, but care must be exercised 
lest it ** catches *—as I found when cooking on our bachelor 
outfit. I never happen to have met with milk gravy in 

England: is it never made ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Surrey. J. D. V. Warp, 


THE OSLO BREAKFAST 

|To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.} 
Sir,—-I was interested to read Sir William Beach Thomas’ 
reference, in your issue of 7th instant, to the * Schiotz 
Breakfast,” introduced by Dr. Johan Brun (Director of the 
Municipal Dental School Clinics) into the schools in Oslo. 
The results have been marvellous; the incidence of dental 
decay and inflammatory gum conditions have been very 
markedly lessened. 

I have, frequently, talked with Dr. Brun on this subject 
(the last time as recently as three months ago) and am firmly 
convinced that a vigorous race, replete with sound teeth, is 
being reared in Oslo. Also, the children are taught the 
importance of thorough mastication of all food. Artistically 
decorated tables play their part in developing the child-mind, 
while well educated, cultured teachers supervise the meals. 
Thus, good table manners are acquired and the importance of 
clean habits is stressed. Much more could be written, but 
suffice to say that surely the results obtained by Brun seem 
to justify the adoption in this country of the Oslo principles 
of dietetics. I am, Sir, &e., J. Menzies CAMPBELL 

Glasgow, W. 2. 


WATER-DIVINING 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, —In the article on * Country Life,” by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas, for September 26th, he appears to regard the 
architect who employed a water-diviner as bordering on the 
category of the sufferer who treated his warts by the vicarious 
suffering of a snail, or of the mother who hung a spider ina 
nut-shell round her child’s neck to cure scarlet fever. 

The opinion still seems to hold that water-divining contains 
in it something of the occult: but, as one who has practised 
it for amusement, may I try to offer an explanation which 
places it upon a practical and scientific basis ? 

The explanation I believe to lie in the way in which the 
twig is held. The arms are flexed at the elbows, the wrists 
are flexed with the palms facing the performer, and the 
twig is held horizontally, with the ends held betweea the 
tips of the fingers, opposed by the thumb. ‘The rationale 
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if this position is that the muscles are all kept slightly tense, 
and in the best state to respond quickly to any stimulus. 
Whether this stimulus is magnetic, or electric, or electro- 
magnetic, I cannot say, but its result upon the muscles is to 
roduce an involuntary contraction. Such a contraction 
of the strong small muscles of the thumb, acting against the 
fingers, with a smooth round twig held between, will cause 
the ends of the twig to revolve, and the junction of the fork 
will inevitably dip. This is what happens wien the diviner 
passes over water. 

The “electro-magnetic virtue’ does not reside in the 
diviner, who, with the twig as indicator, is but the uncon- 
scious recorder of a stimulus from without. Some diviners, 
| understand, are so sensitive that they are able themselves 
to sense the contraction of their muscles and do without a 
twig altogether. 

The whole subject is one that would, I believe, repay 
investigation and should be brought out of the regions of the 
occult and the mysterious where it has languished so long. 
lam, Sir, &e., IKK. W. MACKENZIE. 

(.M.S. Hospital, Srinagar, Kashmir. 


; 


POLITE GEOGRAPHY 

|To the Editor of the Sprcrayror.| 
Sin, It may (or may not) be a confession of “ retrograde 
nineteenth-century mentality ~ to call Anvers Antwerp, 
Bruxelles Brussels or even London Londres (as the unen- 
lightened French (or Frangais) have it), but there is every 
reason, pace your correspondent, why we should not write 
Alepor Damas. They are not * iJliterate English equivalents,” 
it is true, but neither are they the titles their natives have 
given to them. Aleppo is Haleb to its inhabitants, and 
Damascus is either Dimishg or El-Sham (Esh-Sham, the 
name given also to Syria). 

And if it is illiterate to write Aleppo, why write Jerusalem, 
Rosetta, ete. ? Instead of their true names, el Quds,. el 
Rashid, ete.-I am, Sir, &e., KF. M. Epwarps. 

The New University Club, St. James's Street. 

THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 
|To the Lditor of the Specraror.| 

Sin, English dictionaries, I have lately noted, indicate the 
pronunciation of the first three letters in the.word nowmnenal 
as the same as the first three letters in the word noun. To 
anyone with a vivid remembrance of the Greek this pro- 
nunciation may continue to sound a little surprising. Cer- 
tainly nous as a diphthong, taking a diphthong as an approach 
to one syllable: the Greeks contracted (x03) into 
nous (vors). But correct Greek did not contract noonimenon 
(voo'nevov) into noumenon (four syllables in three) so as to 
yield the pronunciation of the latter word as given in the 
English dictionaries. 

The contracted pronunciation of nowmenon, given in English 
dictionaries, seems due to an analogy no better than that 
which gives us the frequently-heard pronunciation of bureau- 
cracy, i... bur-o-cracy, as if it matched arist-o-cracy. dem-o- 
cracy. 

It may be idle to protest against established but objection- 
able usages. Thus the objectionable usage of phenomenal, 
«g., When a newspaper correspondent writes to tell the 
public of a phenomenal gooseberry in his garden, seems now 
established. To protest seems to be pedantic. The school- 
boys will go their own way and will not mind their would-be 
paedagogues. 1 am, Sir, &e.. WILLIAM KENNEDY. 

Common Room, Trinity College, Dublin. 


nods 


| To the Editor of the Specraron.| 
Sir,-I am greatly pleased to read your reply to Mr. Richard 
Gibson, It has always been a pleasure to meet your con- 
sistent correct spelling of the word ~ judgement,” and IT have 
tead your paper every week for more than half a century. 
It was probably a Scottish printer (possibly a Glaswegian) 
Who thought he would economize by dropping the “ e,” 
and so it has become customary ; but custom and accuracy 

I am, Sir, &ce., 

Henry J. R. Dicers. 


are not always synonymous. 
Dunkerron, Donnybrook. 


[To the Editor of the Sprceraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. F. MacDermot should cast the beam from his own 
eye. In his letter complaining against the language of the 
Spectator he says : 

“May I submit that such a use of the word ‘ protagonist ’ is an 
abominable piece of bad English ? ” 

Perhaps he would be so good as to inform me what an 
abominable piece of good English is like.—I am, Sir, &e., 

KF. Lorrus WIiGRAM. 
The Dene, Waltham-St.-Lawrence, Berkshire. 


BRITISH HOTELS 

{fo the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Srr,—I cannot imagine who are the people who find our 
English hotels so inferior to foreign ones. I think few people 
travel at home and abroad more than my husband and I do. 
We have stayed in thirty different hotels this year, and for 
comfort, cleanliness, good food, good services and kind 
consideration generally speaking, I should choose the hotels 
in England every time, and I am very critical in all these 
matters. 

It seems such a pity to condemn: unfairly when it is so 
important that we should all remain in England and spend what 
little money we have in our own country.—I am, Sir, &e., 

L. G. Hommes a Courr. 

Leonard Stanley House. Gloucestershire. 


|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 12th the General Manager 
of the ‘Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, in a 
letter printed under the heading of “ Why Not Come to 
Britain?” says: ‘ Even small country hotels are now ™ (!) 
* equipping themselves with central heating, hot and cold 
water in all the rooms, baths and other amenities.” 

Will he kindly tell an enquirer where these country hotels 
are to be found ?—so up to date that one may even find 
baths in them! In remote villages in Switzerland and other 
Continental countries one finds central heating, electric light, 
and hot and cold running water in one’s bedroom as a matter 
of eourse, and that at a moderate charge. I am not interested 
in those hotels that advertise that they have gas fires in their 
bedrooms—a form of heating that many people do not like 
and that runs away with many shillings in meters. 

I note from your issue of the 7th inst. that British hotel- 
keepers are striving to meet criticism. Unhappily they have 
much criticism from foreigners to meet—why ? Our depre- 
ciated pound might attract foreign visitors to our shores, but 
everywhere on the Continent one hears unfavourable comment 
on our hotels. 

A Belgian woman remarked to me lately that her husband 
had often told her how bad English hotels are—and recently a 
Dutch traveller said to me that she had had a holiday in 
England this summer. and had never seen such dreadful hotels 
anywhere. How sad that visitors should be repelled from our 
lovely country by the accommodation they seem to expect, 
to find there! It would be well if our hotel-keepers could 
come into line with the cenditions that have prevailed on the 
Continent for years. I am, Sir, &e., TRAVELLER, 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
|To the Editor of the Specrsror. | 
Sir, May I crave a portion of your space to refer to the 
appeal of Professor S. Alexander and other distinguished 
philosophers for a wide interest in the study of philosophy 
which appears in your issue of November 7th? They urge 
that “it is not difficult in the present disorganization of 
beliefs in fundamental principles that is manifest in every 
department of life to see the need of a cultivation of systematic 
thought that has the most intimate bearing upon practice. 
We venture therefore to invite public attention to the work 
of the British Institute of Philosophy.” In supporting an 
appeal of this kind L should like to ask that the effort of 
philosophers be narrowed down more attentively to a limited 
sphere of thought rather than invited to take a wider interest 
in the whole range of knowledge which philosophy generally 
I refer more especially to the study of 


THE 
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human life from the objective standpoint, a knowledge of 
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which constitutes the very foundation of the practice of 
medicine. Of course, for the human being an objective 
standpoint never excludes the subjective, and knowledge of 
both in their natural order of relation constitutes our 
knowledge of personality, which should be the very substance 
of the knowledge of all medical people. With regard to the 
pressing need for a study of this problem, we may ask 
concerning medical knowledge how frequently medical men 
show any understanding of the subjective aspect of the 
objects they are called upon to treat, and how seldom they 
show a complete understanding of even the objective aspect. 
In other words, there is a problem of real life, call it material 
or physical, or spiritual, or what you will to begin with, which 
is demanding still more careful thought than it has yet 
received, and concerning which, with the above suggested 
complexities included in it, accurate or scientific judgement 
thereupon is in demand before practice as truly rational can 
become possible. Still further may I suggest that this 
problem deserves the systematic effort of the ‘“ team ” rather 
than the isolated judgements issuing from single individuals? 
Discussion is one of the methods by which the truth may be 
attained. In the medical schools team work in the direction 
of a discovery of the nature and knowledge of personality is 
sadly lacking. ‘Will not the British Institute of Philosophy 
take it up as a special and, for the time being, most important 
or even dominating department of its work ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
London. Mites IF’. Gotpssroucu, M.D. 


A FRENCH VIEW 
{a M. le Redacteur.| 
Monsiteur,—Je suis sceptique sur la réussite de ces grandes 
solutions internationales vers lesquelles les peuples paraissent 
se précipiter affolés et dans lesquelles ils espérent d’autrui 
la fin dune misére dont ils sont pour partie eux-mémes 
responsables. 

Des solutions internationales—Oui . . . mais il ne faut pas 
que leur recherche arréte la vie nationale. 

Etant donné Ja maniére dont la question se pose, beaucoup 
de nos économistes et hommes politiques sentent que de 
grandes solutions économiques et politiques ne pourront é¢tre 
trouvées que sur un plan dorganization et de co-opération 
internationale. Emportés par Pampleur et la génerosité de leur 
pensée, ils ont biti Pavenir sur théorie et négligé le présent 
matériel et positif. 

Or, comme le disait un de mes amis, esprit terre 4 terre, pour 
réaliser Pavenir immédiat, il est dabord indispensable de 
vivre lexistence d@aujourd hui. 

Ii n’est pas inutile de rappeler, méme schématiquement, les 
deux grandes phases psychologiques par lesquelles sont passées 
les conceptions économiques au cours de ces dix derniéres 
années. D’abord une fiévre de production, toutes les écono- 
mies nationales reposant sur les mémes principes : exporter 
le plus possible et importer du tout. On connait la suite : nul 
ne peut étre vendeur, acheteur et producteur des mémes 
objets, aussi Péconomie universelle s’arréte-t-clle devant les 
conséquences de sa_ politique. 

Ici, prend naissance le second courant : économie tendant 
vers TVinternationalité.—Les docteurs, se penchant sur 
l'économie mondiale malade, disent : ‘* Il faut organizer tout 
cela, établir un systéme qui contingentera la production de 
celui-ci, fixera Vobligation d’acheter de celui-la, organizera 
internationalement le crédit, reglementera la répartition de 
Yor, et tout ira pour la mieux.” 

Dés quon a voulu aborder timidement et dune maniére 
générale le probléme du contingentement, on a trouvé devant 
soi, comme autant de barriéres—le sucre de Java, celui de 
Cuba—les interéts des cultivateurs de betterave, le blé 
d'Europe Centrale, celui du Canada, celui des Etats Unis, le 
coton américain (pour ne parler que de celui-li, dont lexemple 
est frappant: une production de 9 millions lan passé, 16 
millions cette année—soit 25 millions et la consommation 
mondiale annuelle est de 14,000,000). Alors qui va sacrifier 
sa richesse ? L’Amérique ? Egypte? Les Colonies fran- 
gaises ? 

Des problémes du méme ordre se posent en ce qui concerne 
le crédit et la répartition de Yor. La vérité est que reposant 
sur une base fausse—hypertrophie de Tlexportation et du 
crédit—ies économies internes sont en pleine anarchie, 


<<. 


Réglementer tout le systéme d’une maniére globale représente 
une tache de géant et nécessiterait une volonté unique ef d 
fer, aussi bien qu'un temps considérable. De plus il faudrai 
résoudre au préalable des problémes politiques autrement 
graves, notamment celui d’une sécurité absolue et garantie 
C’est pourquoi Pintérét des peuples exige qu l’on sorte de ie 
formules creuses et générales qui les flattent et favorisent he 
débauches @’imagination, mais se révélent vaines car en faisant 
entrevoir un bonheur universel elles conduisent chaque 
peuple isolément 4 labime. 

Pourquoi la S.D.N. et Amérique ne bornent-elles pas 
efforts & deux points essentiels ? 


“cc 


leurs 


I°—Organizer la sécurité mutuellement garantie (les Peuples 
débarassés du spectre de la guerre, auraient lesprit plus libre 
pour traiter objectivement les questions économiques). 

2°—Donner un mot-d’ordre, engageant pour le présent les divers 
pays 4 mettre en équilibre leur economie interne ; ensuite jl ger 
possible d’aboutir a de vastes solutions internationales d’ot pourron 
sortir un mieux-Ctre général puisque on associerait des économies 
positives au lieu qu’actuellement il n’est question d’aiouter Jeg 
unes aux autres que des économies déficitaires et c’est de cette 
opération que lon attend tirer un résultat positif 

Kt puis il y a un systéme sovictique dont il conviendrait 
peut étre de parler, mais ceci est un¢ autre histoire. 

GEORGES SCAPINI, Député de Paris, 
Chambre des Députés, Paris. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A Home or Rest. 

Miss Geraldine Liddell writes to recommend Backsettown, 
Henfield, Sussex, for those who seek a quiet place at which to 
stay in England. Complete privacy can be attained by those 
who need rest. It is not conducted on commercial lines, 
Particulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss E, 
FrEttows, 15 Eaton Gardens, Hove, Sussex. 

LONDON HovusincG SOCIETIES. 

Reference was made in last week’s Spectator to the excellent 
work of the Bethnal Green and East London Housing Asso- 
ciation and its participation in the forthcoming Exhibition 
organized by the London Housing Societies. We hope that 
readers of the Spectator will visit the Exhibition, which is to 
be held at the Central Hall, Westminster, from December 7th 
to 10th. The work which the London Housing Societies is 
performing is of the utmost value, and we trust that one of the 
outcomes of the Exhibition will be the formation of a Federa- 
tion of all London Housing Societies. 


Poetry 
The Little World 


Tuo0uGu God in seven days 
The world and all its ways 
Once for his own delight did fashion truly, 
Yet every man alive 
Must through his senses five 
Create it newly. 
No beauty dwells on earth 
Till eyes do give it birth ; 
No rock, no stone, till a hand’s touch bring concreteness 
Fragrance, till breath be near ; 
Music, till listening ear 
Draw forth ifs sweetness. 


And you, my little god, 
Whose rosy feet have trod 

But seven days’ distance from your own day’s breaking, 
You, in my arms close curled, 

Tell me, what kind of world 
Have you been making ? 
These things your treasures be— 
Low voices’ harmony ; 

The comfortable rhythm of the hours ; 
IXind warmth, surprising light, 
Food, and the nodding, bright, 

Blurred shapes of flowers. 


Here dwells no hurt nor harm, 
Nor any worse alarm 
Than the small stupendous sound of your own sneezing : 
Wise though he be, and great, 
Could God himself create 
A world more pleasing ? 
GAN StTRUTHER, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on ono side of tho paper only. 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on cach entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


Tho name and address, or 

When a word limit is seb 
Prizes may be divided at tho 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 31 (Ser BY * Carp.”’) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for the best entry of two letters 
of 150 words each addressed (a) to the Prime Minister, and 
b) to the Leader of the Opposition, suggesting policies 
for them to follow from the beginning of the next Parlia- 
mentary Session. Political wisdom should be combined 
with originality. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
16th, 1931. ‘The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of November 28th. 


Competition No. 32 (Set by “ Ductt.”) 


A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a paragraph made up as 
far as possible of the names of English newspapers, 
reviews and magazines. (Example: ‘“‘ ‘these are bad 
shooting times’ said an observer of the black woods . . .”’) 
The newspapers, &c., must be in general circulation. 
The prize will not necessarily go to the paragraph with 
the greatest number of names, but to the one in which 
they are used with the greatest ingenuity. Paragraphs 
must not exceed two hundred and fifty words in length. 
There is a list of the principal newspapers, &c., in 
Whitaker's Almanack. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, November 
23rd, 1931. ‘The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of December Sth. 


The result of Competition No. 39 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 2 


A prize of £1 Is. is offered cach week for a new and 
original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt with 
in the current number of the Spectator. ‘The second of these 
competitions closes on Monday, November 23rd. Entries 
should be marked on the envelope, “* Limerick No. 2.” 


Report of Competition No. 29 


[Report AND Awarp By “ Carp.” ] 


A prize of £3 3s. was offered for the best list of play and 
book titles suggestive of any five of the various parties in 
the General Election. 

The fact that the competition was open for several clear 
days both before and after the election provided competitors 
with the alternatives of prophecy and retrospective com- 
ment: not unnaturally, the latter was the more popular ; 
the dubious attraction of wisdom before the event repelled 
all but the most adventurous or assertive. 

The entries, in the main, reflected with astonishing accuracy 
the opinion of the actual electorate : expressions of jubilation 
outnumbered disgust by about ten to one. More than a 
hundred competitors bludgeoned their political opponents 
with the opprobrious label of ‘“*‘ The Wreckers”: of this 
number, Labour (Mr. Henderson) polled approximately 
three-quarters. The opposite point of view pelted the 
Conservative cause with the delicate compliment of ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ and some fragments of the missile bespattered 
the followers of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, emerged unexpectedly unscathed from the contest. 
“The Man with a Load of Mischief,” a title which he shared 
with the leader of the New Party (who was, in addition, 
variously dubbed ‘* Hamlet,” ‘‘ The New Macchiavelli,” 
“The Miracle,’ ‘The Right Stuff” and “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy’) was his most general description. 

The difficulties of stamping the National Liberals were 
apparently overpowering : but the somewhat simpler fun of 
twitting a tyro endeared the New Party to the multitudes. 
“The Light that Failed’ was the obvious description, and 
Was correspondingly popular. ‘ Actions and Reactions ”’ 
was considerably more subtle; ‘* Babes in the Wood” and 
A Small Boy and Others *” were unkind ; and ‘* The Young 
Visitors” was a prophecy which failed to be realized. 


The small number of play titles submitted was regrettable 
and unnecessary: acquaintance with the mediaeval drama 
would have suggested many possibilities. Of modern plays, 
“Lean Harvest ’—fairly evenly distributed over the less 
successful parties—was by far the most popular, though 
* Cavalcade ” (for the Conservatives) and ** Journey's End ” 
(for Labour) were also prominent. Not a few competitors 
relied on their Bibles for inspiration, and supported their 
convictions and baited their opponents with the books of 
Genesis and Exodus, Job, Lamentations and Revelation. 
The entries of ‘** Marco,” R. E. D. Johnson, L. A. Wilding, 
A. Propper, Rev. Canon Brown, Brig.-General Beckett, 
** Serpent,’ Miss M. G. Robinson and Commendatore Guido 
Vesci are commended; and the prize of £3 33. is awarded 
to ‘‘ Delia,” whose list is : 

NATIONAL LABOUR * Morte d’Arthur.” 

New 24 * The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 

Mr. Liroyp Grorce’s.. ‘* The Well of Loneliness.” 

NATIONAL LIBERAL ** Where the Blue Begins.” 

CONSERVATIVE -» “The Intelligent Woman's 
Socialism.” 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE * SpecTatTor,’> NOVEMBER 12TH, 1831. 


Guide to 


TORTOLA. 

Letters from this island describe a bloody and horrible plot 
which had just been discovered among the slaves to murder their 
masters, burn their houses, slaughter all their children, fire all the 
estates, and take the grown-up women for wives. It is very for- 
tunate that all the plots of slaves against their masters in the West 
Indies are invariably found out before any mischief is done. The 
present case is not an exception from this universal rule. The letter 
says, that the wrath of the Negroes was chiefly directed against those 
masters who had treated them most indulgently. Of course ! 

A PovuLTeRER’s Pity. 

An old woman was “ pulled up” before Lord Mayor Key on 
Monday, for stealing a goose. She was identified, as well as the 
goose, by the poulterer’s man. The old lady said, in reference to a 
charge of having, on a former occasion, stolen a couple of ducks, 
that she knew nothing of the poulterer, but that he acted very 
unlike a gentleman to point out a person he never had seen before as 
a thief. Poulterer—‘* Oh, Lord! do you hear she? Why didn’t 
you tell me, when you stole the ducks, that you didn’t like for to 
eat nothing half so well as a bit of nice poultry ? and didn’t master 
take pity on you, and tell you to gotoh—lUt” 

THe Great Cause, SMALL Vv. ATTWOOD, 

This cause has begun, with very little probability of being termine 
ated in the lives of any of the parties. The briefs and other written 
documents would fill a waggon. The depositions of the witnesses 
alone, which are neatly bound up in volumes, amount to nearly six 
thousand folios. 

PREJUDICES. 

Soon after the accession of Charles the Third to the crown of 
Spain, his subjects were prohibited by a severe edict from wearing 
flapped hats and long cloaks ; which caused an insurrection that 
obliged him to flee from Madrid, after witnessing the massacre of 
nearly one hundred of his Walloon guards; and might have ter- 
minated in a revolution, but for a speedy revocation of the edict, 
and banishment of his ministers. An eminent writer introduces the 
history of the occurrence by observing, “ that it is easier to conquer 
half the world, than to subdue a single prejudice or error; most 
nations having a superstitious attachment to those habitudes which 
they derive from their ancestors, that seemed to come along with 
them into the world, and with which they were nursed and brought 
up.” 





The CHRISTMAS NUMBER, which will appear 
on Novenrber 21st, will contain particulars of a special 
Competition, outside the ordinary series, for whick prizes 


of £10 105. and £5 55. will be offered, 
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Lord Rosebery 


Lord Rosebery. By the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. Two vols. 
With illustrations. (J. Murray. £2 2s. Od.) 

Tris book is a historical document of the first order, written 

by one great public servant of another, his friend, father- 

in-law and colleague. Alive with action, replete with interest, 

it presents to this generation the romantic picture of a 

vanished age. 

Lord Rosebery was the last survivor of the Victorian 
Prime Ministers, and with the late Lord Balfour the last of 
that almost hereditary caste of statesmen who have directed 
the destinies of the British Empire since the Revolution. 
A Scottish aristocrat brought up at Eton, Battle and Raby, 
sent down from Christ Church, a peer at 21, a member of 
the Jockey Club at 23, the personal friend of Mr. Disraeli 
and Mr. Gladstone while still a young man, married to a 
great heiress at 30, a Lord Rector at 31, a Privy Councillor 
at 34, a Cabinet Minister at 37 and Foreign Secretary a year 
later, he began his life as a typical Lothair with all the gifts 
of Olympus lavished in his lap. 

Yet he was by no means a mere fortune’s darling. Asa boy 
he had shown signs of promise, writing sonnets at 15, studying 
history with intent, keeping a careful diary of the con- 
versation of those he met. Soon after he had come of age 
he began to take an active interest in the affairs of Scotland, 
not as a dilettante or figurehead but as one anxious and deter- 
mined to implement his beliefs by action. In order to 
increase his knowledge and expand his mind he travelled 
early and widely, more widely perhaps than any future 
Prime Minister has done, to America thrice, to Canada, to 
India, to Australia, to Egypt, to Germany, and constantly 
to the Mediterranean countries of Europe, where his classical 
taste for art, history and romance was developed and 
gratified. On his several estates he followed the pursuits 
of a country gentleman, though in moderation; he set up 
a famous racing stable, he shot, he entertained, and he attended 
to county business. His marriage to the only child of Baron 
Meyer de Rothschild brought him great wealth ; he was well 
aware that his position as a Liberal peer and landlord opened 
the door to a share in the affairs of State, and that he was ex- 
pected to do his duty. Naturally eloquent, with a fine voice, 
he took pains to improve his speaking, and he became a 
powerful and popular orator. 

His territorial influence in Edinburgh was important ; and 
in the Midlothian campaign of 1879-80 he was of definite 
help to Mr. Gladstone. Several offers of office were then 
made to him, but he hesitated about embarking on the sea of 
politics. ‘The venture did not much attract him; he ques- 
tioned his own abilities and merit, and he had a just sense 
of his dignity. At last in 1881 he agreed to become Under 
Secretary at the Home Office, largely with a view to bettering 
the position of Scotland in the Government hierarchy. Less 
than two years of this work sufficed him, for he was sensitive, 
he had his own views, and his health was not particularly 
strong. He then went off on a comprehensive journey round 
the world, seeing the colonies, making speeches on occasion, and 
showing himself a definite personality in the Kmpire. 

In February, 1885, soon after his return, Mr. Gladstone 
gave him a place in the Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal and 
First Commissioner of Works. Four months later the 
Government fell, but in another seven months it was back, 
and Rosebery then became Foreign Secretary, a promotion 
that brought him into the front rank of his party. This 
was the palma sine pulvere to which Cory, his tutor at Eton, 
had said he aspired. In five months the Government fell 
again: Irish Home Rule was the bone of contention that 
dissipated and divided its powers, as it had done before 
and was to do again. 

Rosebery was now in his fortieth year, at the zenith of 
iis energies, a well-known figure, perhaps the man of the 
future. He turned to other fields of public work, a visit to 
India, Imperial Federation, the London County Council, of 
which he became the first chairman. But in this period a 
grievous calamity befell him, for his wife, on whose sympathy 
and affection he greatly relied, died of typhoid fever. 
Rosebery was not a man who confided much in friends ; and 
this loss left him desolate and inereased his eclectic reserve. 


In the summer of 1892 the Liberal Party returned to offi 
but with only a small majority. Rosebery, not very Willingly 
again took the Foreign Office and two months later received 
the Garter. But Mr. Gladstone, now Prime Minister for the 
fourth time, was no longer the Achilles of other days : hig 
physical powers were failing, his policy was unpopular and 
his Cabinet unstable. Early in 1894 he resigned his post . 
and Queen Victoria, glad to be quit of those she distrusted 
and hoping better things of Rosebery, offered him the 
succession. 

Rosebery had only been in a Cabinet for little more than 
two years, but he was in the first flight of speakers, a man 
of moderate, wide and Imperial views, rich, respected ang 
of undoubted ability. To gild still more his cup of success, 
his horses won the Derby that year and the next, though 
their victories were perhaps more popular in the country at 
large than with the severer sections of his own party, 

As always, Rosebery had hesitated to take office; “] 
don’t want to be Prime Minister at all,’’ he wrote to Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, “ but if Iam to be, I must be a real one.” 

For some time he had been suffering from insomnia, he 
had inherited an unpromising policy, a divided Cabinet 
and an uncertain Parliament. So the end came soon. Ip 
June, 1895, the Liberal Government was defeated in the 
House of Commons. Rosebery at once resigned. Differences 
of opinion developed between him and his colleagues, and q 
year later he retired from the leadership of his party. For 
a time he identified himself with the Liberal League, a right 
wing organization, but in effect he had finished his official 
Parliamentary career. He turned away to literature, to 
foreign travel, and to such public questions as Free Trade, 
Public Libraries and the Reform of the House of Lords, 
which were all close to his heart. He had already written a 
life of Pitt, and he now produced two remarkable studies 
of Chatham and Napoleon—that of Chatham before his 
advent to power, that of Napoleon after his ‘abdication, 
His facility as a biographer was striking : at different times 
of his life he was asked to write the official lives of Disraeli, 
Gladstone and Witchener. 

When the Liberals swept the field in 1905 Rosebery stood 
aloof, though his associates in the Liberal League joined 
the Government. In 1911 he spoke strenuously against 
the Parliament Bill, that being his last appearance in the 
House of Lords. On the Turf and in the public eye his 
name remained prominent, but in fact he lived a retired life. 
During the War he- worked hard, writing, speaking and 
contributing material help ; but in 1917 he lost his younger son, 
killed in action. This blow shattered his waning health, and 
aw year later he had a stroke which partly paralysed him. 
The last ten years of his life were a quiet and serene descent; 
reading, dictating, driving, talking to his friends. He died 
in 1929 at the age of 82. 

Looking back upon the life of this enigmatic, able, exclusive 
man, one sees a character sufficiently complex but yet quite 
definite. Reticence and restraint at among his patent quali- 
ties: there are others no less present. He was religious, 
essentially humane, intolerant of oppression, in many ways 
a Radical—he paid for Cromwell's statue at Westminster 
—though imbued with traditional conventions of the Whigs. 
Not quite a scholar, not quite a statesman of the heroic 
mould, he was near enough to both to benefit his country and 
himself. A_ brilliant writer and speaker, he could observe 
and appreciate many facets of life, he could instruct, interest 
and move an audience ; he could initiate and carry through 
useful reforms. In sowing seeds and forecasting events he 
had an exceptional flair. The Concert of Europe, the League 
of Nations, the Committee of Imperial Defence owed much 
to his early advocacy of their principles ; in 1904 he pressed 
for Lord Kitchener as Secretary of State for War; in 1907 
he warned the Liberals that they would be squeezed out 
between Socialism and the Conservatives. At times he lacked 
decision, at times tenacity, at times judgement; for his 
health was weak, and sleeplessness dogged him—sometimes 
mitigated, it was said, by reading the Foundations of Belief. 

Critics have compared him to the Emperor Galba: 4 
juster parallel might be with Diocletian, for Rosebery’s 
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dignity never let him present the sorry spectacle of one who 
had formerly done good service still striving to snatch at 
the shreds and shadows of power. Of himself he said that 
pride had been his main fault ; but it was not the immense 

euil of Lord Curzon, but rather a conviction that nothing 
put the best was fit for him to do. He said that he detested 
politics. Shelburne and Grenville, in some ways not unlike 
him, said much the same, and probably with truth. But 
the spirit was there and would not be gainsaid. 

Whether Rosebery led a happy life we are not told—he 
is called a political Hamlet—but probably he did achieve 
happiness, for constant occupation, beneficent even if not 
congenial, always makes for it. 

The tale is admirably told, the interest sustained, the 
comment restricted, the style lucid and fluent. More might 
perhaps have been written of Rosebery’s personal interests, 
his friends, his social tastes, his book collecting, his pictures, 
his midnight drives, his casual remarks. But Lord Crewe is 
among the wisest of men and keeps the high level throughout. 
A master of style, he is well content to stay silent in the back- 
ground. He gives his readers neither champagne nor port 
wine, but'a fine claret of the best Victorian vintage. 

The two volumes are well produced, the paper and print 
excellent, the illustrations clear and varied, the index copious 
and concise. Subject, author and format compete in merit. 

M. 


Claudel’s Masterpiece 


The Satin Slipper : or, The Worst is not the Surest. By Paul 
Claudel, translated by the Rev. J. O’Connor. (Sheed and 
Ward. 8s. 6d.) 


Taz work of Paul Claudel, most certainly the greatest of 
living Christian poets, has never yet been fully appreciated 
in this country. This, no doubt, is partly because of the 
intricate subtlety of his writing, the depth of those con- 
ceptions which it is designed to express or suggest. He is 
difficult, indeed forbidding to those who come to him unpre- 
pared; and the difficulty is increased for those who iust 
rad him in a tongue which is not their own. Therefore 
this remarkable translation of his greatest and deepest work 
—a translation in which the poet has himself collaborated— 


is to be welcomed by all lovers of great literature; even 
though by many it will be used mainly as a “ crib” with 


which to explore and savour the beauties of the original. 

The Satin Slipper is a vast poetic play, set in four * Days ” 
and countless scenes; having apparently nearly twenty 
years for its time-span and the greater part of the globe 
asits stage. The external unities therefore go by the board ; 
and spiritual unities take their place. For here we see a 
drama of redemption inand through certain souls, played out 
against the background of the universe. The time is the 
close of the sixteenth century, the epoch of the great evan- 
gelizing conquests of Spain in the New World and in Africa ; 
and political interests are constantly in the forefront of 
the action. The amazing complexity of the emotional and 
spiritual plot is set within the mesh of great voyages, adven- 
tures and conflicts : indeed, it is said with justice that ‘** the 
sea is the chief actor in the whole drama,” and it is seldom 
absent from the stage. But throughout, the one care of 
the invisible influences that control events and sometimes 
emerge among them, is the destiny of individual souls. 
There is, even in the moments of extreme dramatic violence, 
an ever-present sense of the hidden issues of life and death. 
The natural and supernatural interlace; and grace gains 
its unspeakable victories through the passions and sufferings 
of the flesh. Thus Prouheze, in the grip of her passion for 
Rodrigo, is taught by her guardian angel : 

“What makes you so beautiful cannot die, what makes him love 
you cannot die... 

“For some, the understanding is enough. “Tis the spirit that 
speaks purely to the spirit. 

“But for others, the flesh also must be gradually evangelized and 


converted. And what flesh can speak to man more powerfully than 
that of woman ?” 


The play opens in the mid-Atlantic ; where an abandoned 
ship drifts, all its company killed by pirates, save a dying 
Jesuit Father, who is bound to the broken mast as to a 
cross, And this man’s prayer, offered with the willing 
acceptance of his martyrdom, and thus moving the secret 
springs of the world of spirit, determines the whole action 


of the plot. For he asks that his beloved brother Rodrigo, 
who has turned from the religious life to the world, and is 
consumed by his desire for Prouheze, may find his way back 
to God ; even though by crooked paths : 

“* Lord, it is not so easy to escape You, and if he goes not to You 
by what he has of light, let him go to You by what he has of dark- 
ness ; and if not by what he has of straight, may he go to You by 
what he has of indirection. . . . 

‘Clog him by the weight of this other lovely being, which lacks 

him and is calling him across the space between.” 
The beautiful figure of Dona Prouheze, one of Claudel’s 
characteristic creations, is thus indicated as the path through 
which the redeeming power shall find Rodrigo at last. We 
see her first married to the stern, almost ascetic Pelagio ; 
who yet proves his profound and selfless understanding of 
her nature, and his own nobility of soul, by devoting her 
at his own cost, to a great task and a great risk as the 
appointed path of her salvation, Prouheze goes alone to 
the fortress of Mogador in her country’s service—Rodrigo 
on a State mission to America. The lovers, given over to 
the great movements of the world, shall meet once by orders 
of the King of Spain before their parting; that Rodrigo 
imay be tested as by fire. But Prouheze, at the opening of 
the drama, standing before the Virgin’s shrine, has placed 
one satin slipper in the hands of the image that ‘ when 
I try to rush on evil, may it be with limping foot !”—and 
here is the second spiritual action which determines the 
course of events. The lovers relinquish one another in the 
interests of duty and honour. And now begins in Prouheze 
—at first with many halts and struggles—that ‘ soundless 
growing of the everlasting light’? which makes of her an 
instrument of the redeeming energy. This creates of her 
second marriage, to the brutal Don Camillo, a saving martyr- 
dom ; and lifts her long passion for Rodrigo to the heights 
of sacrificial love : 





** What have I willed but to give thee joy ! To keep nothing back, 
to be entirely that sweet balm! To cease to be myself that thou 
mightest have all! 

**There where joy is most, how believe that T am far away ? 
There where joy is most, that is where Prouheze is most 

«T will to be with thee in the beginning, I will toespouse thy cause! 
I will to learn with God to keep nothing back, to be that thing of 
goodness and of giving that holds nothing back and from whom all 
is taken! 

“Take, Rodrigo, take my heart, take my love, take this God Who 
fills me ! 

“The strength by which I love thee is none other than that by 
which thou art in being. 

“Ll am made one forever with that 
life eternal ! ”’ 


thing which gives thee 


Prouheze dies, leaving her young daughter in Rodrigo’s 
eare: and the last * Day” of the action develops through 
grandiose and fantastic episodes his final transformation, 
by way of earthly humiliation and ruin. Vast historic 
events, the Armada and expected conquest of England, 
now take their part in the appointed action. In and by 
them, Rodrigo, wholly stripped of unreality and savouring 
the last bitterness of his situation, comes through darkness 
to freedom. Fallen from royal favour, a prisoner in chains, 
we see him handed over by his guards to a couple of 
Carmelite Sisters ; that he may end his life at the convent 
gate as a poor servant of St. Teresa, and “ wipe her sandals, 
all covered with the dust of Heaven.” 

So ends a play which will surely be counted among the 
great creative works of our time ; in which we are made to 
realize the solemn issues of human life as played out in the 
presence of the whole universe, witnessing in its intricate 
splendour to poetic and to Christian truth. 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


A Woman Spurned 


Germaine de Stael. By R. MeNair Wilson. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 15s.) 
NapoLEoN hated Mme. de Staél. He banished her and 


again he refused to let her come back. “1 
he thundered every time that a 
‘She is an agitator,” 
> and to his mind 


again and 
do not want her here,” 
petition was presented for her return. 
he complained, “‘ she excites the salons,’ 


the salons were more dangerous than the Press. “ The 
women are everywhere and the men are mad about 


them,” he grumbled, “She will adore you if you show 
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her the smallest kindness,” pleaded his brother Joseph. 
*“No good,” said Buonaparte viciously, ‘‘I do not want 
her adoration, she’s too fat.” In the end, after his defeat 
Napoleon regretted his severity, “‘I have been wrong,” he 
said, *‘ Mme. de Staél has made me more enemies in her exile 
than she would have made had she stayed in France.” 
Perhaps he did make a mistake in repulsing her when she 
threw herself at his head—when she dreamed “ that Buona- 
parte and she were the man and woman of the century,” 
destined to bestow their wisdom on the world. She was a 
person of amazing influence and as Mr. McNair Wilson points 
out in his brilliant and delightful book, they resembled one 
another more than either of them would gladly have allowed : 

* Restless, eager, dominating, easily moved on the surface, 

immovable under it, infinitely long-sighted, reckless within the 
bounds of an extreme carefulness, they blasted their several ways 
through the lives of others. Each travelled like a touring company, 
talked like a missioner, gathered crowds like a showman and dressed 
like a cheap-jack. Politics was the breath of life of both ; literature 
only pamphleteering ; rhetoric a loud advertisement. If she had 
wit, he had sarcasm; and he matched her martyrdom with his 
glory. But the man served a vision.” 
Mr. McNair Wilson does not fall a victim to his heroine. He 
remains inimical, as he watches her “ blasting her way.” 
and so does the.reader. Yet she must have had a charm which 
he fails to convey. When we have read all, she remains a 
mystery, and we are feign to exclaim with Napoleon, * It 
is only in France that such women are dangerous.” 

She began life with every advantage but looks. She is 
deseribed (after she lost the beauté du diable which she had 
at fifteen) as a stout young woman with a large masculine 
face. The only child of the great (and very rich) financier, 
Necker, and of Gibbon’s only love, Suzanne Ciirchod, she 
was, so to speak, brought up in her mother’s salon, and her 
father’s study. Her education consisted of perpetual viva 
voce instruction in polities and knowledge of the world. 
Plain as she was, her parents married her early to the Swedish 
Ambassador. Her position.brought her at once into court 
society and she became one of the intimate circle surrounding 
Marie Antoinette. * When the court went to Fontainebleau, 
Germaine supped three times a week with Madame de 
Polignac, three times a week with Madame de Lamballe, and 
once a week in the Royal apartments.’ She was deliriously 
happy though she did not like her husband. ‘* To make 
one at intimate little dinners where there were pet names 
for Princes.” turned her head. ‘She could scarcely believe 
that this man and woman who condescended to her were 
real King and Queen, and these gay boys, flushed with 
meats and mirth, real nobles of the great houses of France ! ” 
Presently Narbonne, “ reputed bastard of Louis XV.,”’ made 
love to her, very successfully, and afterwards the poor 
Ambassador had no chance. She paid his debts very often, 
however, and after some years of separation buried him with 
all respect. 

Mme, de Staél was very sorry when her fine friends were 
beheaded, and very glad to be at Coppet—her father’s 
estate on the lake of Geneva, during the worst of the Revolu- 
tion. In later days of exile, Coppet was to become to her 
a prison rather than a refuge. Nevertheless she must have 
had a very enjoyable time there with her literary work, her 
quarrels, her love affairs and her long intellectual talks. 
Passing guests, however, found it dull. When the liaison 
between Mme. de Sta¢l and Benjamin Constant, the great 
political man of letters, was just beginning, a “ little spinster ” 
from Lausanne admitted from the outside to be one of the 
Coppet circle, says, “It is impossible to live peaceably with 
these queer people. With enough to make ten fools happy 
she (Mme. de Staél) is perfectly miserable ; but she loves 
Benjamin passionately.” M. Frédéric de Chateauvieux is 
less bored. Breakfast, he says, lasts two hours. The hostess 
raises a question chosen from the realms of literature, philo- 
sophy, or less often politics. It was [from these talks, he 
thinks, that Constant received his * best training.” They 
were as lively as they were profound. The guests did not 


meet again till dinner, ‘* which passed off in a perpetual 
quarrel between M. Necker and some aged butlers, deaf and 
complaining relics of the régime that M. Necker had over- 
thrown, who in their embroidered liveries had followed his 
fortunes to Coppet.” 

Benjamin Constant’s infatuation one can understand—he 





— 
and his mistress were real friends, in spite of the “ scenes” 
by which their friendship was punctuated. But why, when 
her youth was passed, such a romantic young man as Count 
Maurice O’Donnell de Tirconnell, that Irish Frenchman With 
his ‘‘ great physical charm and expression of the deepest 
melancholy,” fell in love it is difficult to imagine. True he 
soon fell out again and used to flee before her and allude 
to her as “my harpy.” Her second husband too, M, de 
Rocea, was passionately attached to her at first. She 
married him not only once but twice, fearing lest the fing 
ceremony was for some reason not binding. ‘ It seems a; 
if she could not be enough married to me,” the poor man 
wrote ruefully. She must sometimes have seemed a figure 
of fun to her friends, yet her influence held. After Napoleon 
was defeated, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
returning nobility, royalists and republicans in crowds 
jostled one another in her salon. But all the while it was 
Napoleon, her hero, and her enemy, who had the chief place 
in her imagination. She had offered to go to him in Elbg 
to tell him of a plot for his assassination, still longing “to 
share the lime-light with him ” and ** greedy of the greatness; 
of his fall.” She had marshalled all her social forces against 
him, had entertained everyone worth entertaining who had 
a grievance against him but still to her he was the man “ with 
a will strong enough to lift the world.” He was the one 
person who could always upset her equilibrium. “The 
difliculty of breathing that I had in his presence never became 
less.” When she hated, as when she loved him, he was not 
to her as other men; ‘ He was more, or less, than a man,” 
She could never make an estimate of him: “he met and 
defeated my every attempt to read his thoughts,” she wrote, 
of the days before they were at open loggerheads, and all 
this while, the thought he hid from her was that she was a 
dangerous woman and “* too fat!” 

What an entertaining book this is ! 


Poems of John Skelton 


The Complete Poems of John Skelton. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Fasuion has brought back even the metaphysical poets to 
bookshop and shelf. Since the unexpected prospers nowa- 
days, Skelton, the tutor of that mild Prince Henry who 
became Bluff King Hal, may well be rescued from the censures 
of the learned. The helter-skelter lines of the true English 
Rabelais, who capered more wildly than Roister Doister in 
the gold-embroidered robe of Calliope and brought down 
half the vocabulary in a shower of comic crockery upon the 
tonsured head of Wolsey, may please when the staid lyrics of 
the lutanists are put away. Mr. Henderson has quietly 
modernized the spelling in this popular version of the text: 
he has simplified his footnotes and, in fact, spared the rapid 
reader a great deal of unnecessary trouble. But as a con- 
scientious editor Mr. Henderson has resisted the really tre- 
mendous temptation of comparing Skelton’s syncopated 
measure in full with the jazz-time of to-day or yesterday. 
But in truth Skelton can reel off more rapid lines than Miss 
Edith Sitwell, andthe echoes of Mr. 'T. S. Eliot’s macaronic 
poems are less mocking. ‘* His descant is dashed full of 
dischords.”” Into the pleasant aviary of Court song he intro- 
duced the parrot, exotic in its plumage of emerald green and 
* neck-circulet ” of rich ruby, its foreign cries yet homely 
because of its borrowed voice. 

The Reverend Father Skelton, according to merry tradition, 
was extremely outspoken from the pulpit. We may suspect 
that he galloped through his Mass as quickly as the hungry 
parish priest in Daudet’s celebrated story. Certainly no poet 
was ever faster in his lines, and at a time when the plucked 
note of the lute gave English song its air of grave deliberation, 
Skelton hammered the stresses of mediaeval Latin verse into 
the English language. Coarse and wanton-minded as he was, 
no lutanist could be more airy or free of loveliness than he, 
nor more skilled in delicate interceptions of rhythm. One 
may forget Catullus for “Philip Sparrow,” that lament of 4 
young nun for her slain pet as she bends over a sampler: 


“Sometime he would gasp 
When he saw a wasp ; 
A fly, or a gnat, 
He would fly at that ; 
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And prettily he would pant 
When he saw an ant! 

Lord, how he would pry 

After a butterfly ! 

Lord, how he would hop 

After the grassop ! 

And when I said, ‘ Phip, Phip !’ 
Then he would leap and skip 
And take me by the lip.” 

The vision of the bird-choirs that come to mourn poor 
Philip might well please a St. Francis. The secular grace found 
in Skelton’s well-known snatches is matched only in the religious 
carols of the fifteenth century : it is a grace beyond the proud 
schemes of rhyme-royal and the calculated turn of the wheel- 
stanza : 

‘** Merry Margaret 

As midsummer flower, 

Gentle as falcon 

Or hawk of the tower.” 
The lilt changes to a flight of notes across the clavichord. 
The uproarious jingle-jangle of the ‘* Colin Clout ” poems, 
which were bawled at fair or thumped upon inn-tables, need 
megaphone or amplifier. Half of their virtue is in the merry 
noise of syllables. But “The; Tunning of Elinor Rumming,” 
that picture of rustic “low life” which pleased Henry the 
Lighth, is as vivid as Lydgate’s ‘glimpses of London streets. 
0 Gloriosa foemina! sang Skelton, matching that rare strain, 
but he was humorous and honest enough to face the squalor 
of life. Cicely, Sare, Alice the Welshwoman, and the others 
who spent all their husbands’ earnings in the Leatherhead 
tavern, are as drunk as a modern realistic novelist could 
wish them to be. The rumour and roar of 2 thousand public 
houses upon a Saturday night resound in that astonishing 


poem of grotesque life ! AUSTIN CLARKE. 


A Famous Archacologist 

Seventy Years in Archaeology. By Sir Flinders Petrie, 
(Sampson Low. 18s.) 

Sm Fuixpers Perriz began collecting coins in 1861, when 
he was cight, and first went to Egypt, to measure the Pyra- 
mids, in 1880, and he is still working, though Palestine and 
not Egypt now engages his attention. The sustained vigour 
which these dates suggest is very evident in his breezy and 
matter-of-fact memoirs, at the close of which is a bare list of 
his eighty or ninety books. His forceful personality would 
have left its mark on any science or calling. It is very 
fortunate that Egyptology attracted him, for, whatever 
may be thought of his theories on particular questions, no 
other man has used the spade te such good purpose or added 
so much to our knowledge of the Pharaohs and of the myster- 
ious races who came before their dynasties. The names of 
Naukratis, Amairnay Nagada, Lahun and other sites which 
he worked over most carefully are landmarks in the progress 
of his science, and he has striven as hard with his pen and 
voice to make Egyptology better understood in England 
as he has toiled in the tombs and temples of Egypt. Further- 
more, he is now applying the experience of a lifetime to the 
excavation of sites in Southern Palestine, which have already 
thrown new light on the prehistoric and Egyptian periods in 
that country’s annals. 

It is characteristic of Sir Flinders Petrie to hold strong 
opinions and express them strongly. Still it may be regretted 
that the book contains so many bitter comments on the 
alleged failings of the French inspectors of antiquities in 
Egypt, and of former officials of the British Museum, and 
others. Probably there is much truth in the suggestion that 
the Egyptian service of a generation ago was by no means 
so careful in protecting sites and caring for antiquities as it 
might have been. But to the ordinary reader these con- 
troversies among experts seem unfortunate. Tantaene 
animis celestibus irae? It is regrettable too that the author 
has put on record the assertion that the late Sir Ernest 
Cassel used his influence in high quarters to induce “the 
British Government to push through the high water scheme 
(at Philae) in order to convert Cassel’s barren acres into 
land worth millions.” The temples at Philae were sacrificed 
to the Assouan dam, so that more Nile water might be avail- 
able for the Delta. ‘To single out Sir Ernest Cassel for attack, 
and to add, rather inconsequently, that ** Philae was sacrifiecd 


to (Sir William) Garstin’s personal pique,’ because the archaeo- 
logists had refused his first offer to remove the temples 
and he would not renew it, is surely unworthy of the distin- 
guished author. Still, Sir Flinders Petrie’s book should be 
widely read alike for its personal and its scientific interest. 
It is charmingly illustrated with photographs of Egyptian 
subjects. 


A Prehistoric Orkney Village 


Skara Brae: A Pictish Village in Orkney. By V. Gordon 
Childe. (Kegan Paul. 31s. 6d.) 

ON the west coast of the Mainland of Orkney, near the spot 
where the * Hampshire,’ carrying Lord Kitchener to Russia, 
was sunk in June, 1916, are the ruins of a prehistoric settle- 
ment. It was partly uncovered by a storm in 1850, and 
was placed under the care of the Office of Works in 1894. 
It has now been thoroughly excavated by Professor Gordon 
Childe, who describes the results in a monograph of excep- 
tional interest. The village is described in the title as 
* Pictish,” but the author is careful to qualify that description 
in his text. Even if we knew exactly who the Picts were, 
whence they came and why they faded out of Scottish history 
like the fairies or the pixies, it is clear that the strange people 
who, probably before the Christian era and perhaps for 
several centuries after it, built somewhat elaborate stone- 
walled houses beside the Bay of Skail and tended their 
flocks and herds, were not * Pictish’ in the ordinary sense. 
Some of the “ brochs * or stone towers that are so numerous 
in Northern Scotland stand near Skara Brae. But the 
remains found in the * brochs,” commonly associated with 
the Picts, ** are definitely of the Iron Age and include Roman 
and Christian objects, whereas the Skara Brae folk did not 
use iron and apparently had not been touched by Christianity 
or by Rome. 

The later * earth-houses ~~ or 
earth and with beehive roofs, are somewhat similar to the 
Skara Brae dwellings, though these were mainly built on the 
surface of the ground. But all the * earth-houses,” like the 
** brochs,” are of the Iron Age, whereas Skara Brae belongs 
to the earlier Bronze Age. Its isolated people are tentatively 
assumed to be of Neolithic stock crossed with primitive 
Goidelic Kelts from Northern Europe, wno somehow found 
their way to this remote region and stayed there. Professor 
Childe compares their dwellings with the * black houses ”’ 
common in the Hebrides a century ago, or with the beehive 
shielings used in summer by the herdsmen. As timber was 
scarce, the use of dry masonry was natural and indecd 
inevitable. It is curious, however, that Skara Brae should 
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have been deserted, to all appearance, before the Iron Age 
began. Professor T. H. Bryce, in a note on the four skeletons 
unearthed, states that the Skara Brae folk were a mixed 
population very much the same as that of the present day, 
without the special Norse characteristics introduced much 
later by the Vikings. Thus, when all is said, the mystery 
of Skara Brae remains. But Professor Childe’s detailed 
descriptions are singularly clear, and his long and fine series 
of photographs gives a very vivid picture of this remarkable 
prehistoric site that is unique in Britain. 


Fiction 
Round the Compass 


The Sons of Mrs. Aab. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
one — Hand. By Dorothy Richardson. (Duckworth. 
4S. Od. 
Brothers in the West. By Robert Raynolds. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 
East Wind : West Wind. By PearlS. Buck. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
IN a sense, every work of tragedy is a put-up job. The author 
must set the stage: but we distinguish sharply between 
different degrees: of arrangement, calling some _ tragedies 
universal, and complaining of others that they are over- 
arranged, or arbitrary. It is easy enough to produce painful 
effects if the scene and properties are made sufficiently un- 
happy: and this fact is well recognized in practice. The 
Sons of Mrs. Aad errs a little on the side of over-arrangement. 
Mrs. Millin’s characters carry in them, it is true, the seeds of 
their own destruction ; but we feel that Mrs. Millin put them 
there. 

Caroline, gaunt, big-boned, fell in love with a ‘“* poor white ’ 
named Nicholas Aab, and in defiance of her parents married 
him. Turned out, she came to the little mining town of Sheba, 
and the hardships of a digger’s livelihood. Her first son, 
Gideon, throve ; but the next to survive was the seventh, 
Hercules, a Mongoloid idiot. Caroline clung to his life and 
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brought him to maturity. Everyone and everything she 
sacrificed without scruple to the needs of the gentle, Mooncalf 
creature : and Gideon learned to hate him bitterly. Taki 
advantage of the local doctor’s drunkenness, he persuaded 
him to certify a fraudulent application to insure the idiot’ 
life. The application was accepted; and the day when he 
should claim full benefit became the one hope of Gideon's 
dreary existence. The hope sustained him through ill-luck, 
through the fiasco of his marriage to poor Fanny, through 
his slow degradation, to the day when, half out of his mind, 
he listened to the evangelist Carey and arranged to go the 
roads with him, consigning his mother and Hercules to the 
care of separate institutions. How Caroline frustrated the 
plan, and how, in ultimate misfortune, Gideon lost his benefit 
from the insurance, completes his grimand moving story, 
The story of Fanny runs parallel. The severe little schoo} 
teacher fell in love with the remittance man, George Red. 
marsh, a drunken loafer who knew how to make himself 
agreeable to women. He went away, and she remained 
faithful to her memories even after the day she met him, re. 
claimed, rejuvenated, about to marry a thoroughly nice young 
girl. Fanny never loved Gideon. She was just another of the 
things in his life that went wrong. 

Tragedy demands a certain stature in the characters, 9 
certain necessity in what they suffer: and here, as we sug. 
gested, Mrs. Millin’s novel falls short. The misfortunes in 
her story seem too often arbitrary, and except for Caroline 
the characters are under-sized. There is nothing wrong with 
Gideon except that, as a ‘ poor white’s”’ son, he lacked 
vitality. He deserved success. Even his vices were petty, 
It may be argued, too, whether a Mongoloid idiot is a fair 


ingredient. There are such births, and no one knows the 
reason. They occur, in infinitesimal percentage, to normal 


parents: and for this very reason it is difficult not to feel 
that the infliction of Hercules upon Caroline is, as the schoolboy 
said, “* put in to make it harder.’’ The real bother is that The 
Sons of Mrs. Aab is so good as to suggest perfection, and 
make one resent anything that comes between. 

One can imagine a certain robust type of reader, not by 
any means a Philistine, complaining that Dawn's Left 
Hand was just another book about a rather solemn young 
woman who thought everything important so long as it hap- 
pened to her; and telling the author that she wrote much 
better when she was relating objective happenings than 
when, on page 9, she constructed a sentence twenty-one lines 
long, just for the fun of it. At the same time, there is another 
sort of reader who, even if he had never heard of Miss Dorothy 
Richardson, would, a minute or so after opening the book, 
suddenly sit up very straight in his chair, and begin to read 
with close attention. He might not altogether like Miriam: 
her concentration upon her own feelings and perceptions might 
seem to him sometimes lacking in humour; but he would 
read on, slowly, carefully, not missing a word, aware of a 
strange experience: and when, her narrative ended, Miss 
Richardson was leaving him, he would rise with more than 
customary respect, thank her with more than customary 
fervour, and look long after her as she went down the road. 
Dawn's Left Hand, like the other chronicles of Miriam, is a 
take-it or leave-it book. I am the second sort of reader; but 
I would not quarrel with the first. 

Brothers in the West won the Harper Prize for 1931-32. It 
deserved to do so. Everything in it is bigger than life siz. 
The brothers are a hundred-and-fifty per cent. he-men, who 
ride off into the wilds. They meet a miserable trapper witha 
woman, Karin, who is too good for him, and abduct her. 
The bereaved man admires while he hates them. He follows, 
shoots Charles, the wrong brother, as a matter of form ; and 
then makes friends. Charles gets better and himself wants 
Karin. There is no lack of incident. Fingers are severed 
with hunting knives, bull wapitis disembowel wolves, amorous 
priests are blinded with blows from crucifixes. When Karin 
dies she is burned on a pyre, and the brothers perish together 
on the last page. They say queer things: 

‘‘ Charles’ brown eyes, sick with the horror of death that blanketed 
his brain, squeezed shut on tears. ‘My brother . . . it is hideous 
. to die.’ ; 

“-We're not going to die, Charles. There’s still fury in out 
blood,’ ” 

When Karin dies they say queerer things still. Mr. 
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The Emergence of Man GERALD HEARD 


‘ Here is a book informative, readable, sound. It instructs and stimulates. One feels 
when one has read it that some new explanation, some new encouragement has entered 
into life... . Mr. Heard is becoming the most stimulating teacher of the present 
generation.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in Action 
MISS V. SACKVILLE-WEST, broadcasting, said : “ You know Mr. Heard, you know the 
richness of that delightful and incredibly learned mind. You will find all his qualities 
reproduced in his book—this bird’s-eye view of the upward advance of man through 
the centuries of his pre-history and history. Erudition, intelligence, dignity, imagina- 
tion, poetry are all blended in everything that Mr. Heard writes.’ 

With decorations by wILLIAM KERMODE 10s. 6d. net 


The Delightful Profession: Edward VII: A Study in 
Kingship H. E. WORTHAM 


. this entertaining volume.’ LAURENCE HOUSMAN. ‘ He has painted a brilliant 
background, and in the centre a lively and human king.’ Te/egraph 10s. 6d. net 


ry . 
! houghts upon Hunting PETER BECKFORD 
‘Though primarily a semi-technical treatise, it is endowed with a colour and breadth 
of scope which was denied many of the ae strictly professional writers among the 
author’s contemporaries. ‘Chis book is a reprint from the illustrated edition of 1796. 
It is most attractively produced.’ Spectator 
With sixteen original Rosiectisie. coloured Is. net 


Men, Horses and Hunting 
WILLIAM SCARTH DIXON 


Mr. Scarth Dixon is well known as the Wanderer of the lie/d and his sixty years’ 
experience of horses, here, there and everywhere, comes with a good warranty. 
Illustrated 1 $s. net 


Ben Jonson and King James ERIC LINKLATER 


Author of Fuan in America (over 40 thousand copies sold) 
‘An extraordinarily vital book.’ rpirH sHAcKLETON in the Evening Standard 
ios. 6d. net 


Is God a Frenchman? Or the Gospel of St. Joan 
p f 
FRIEDRICH SIEBURG 


Of the French edition, MR. ARNOLD BENNETT said: ‘The book is fine, provocative, 
stimulating reading.’ Evening Standard 7s. 6d. net 


A Cotswold Book H. W. TIMPERLEY 


Author of Exglish Scenes and Birds. Yo lovers of those rare uplands between Chipping 
Campden oak Bibury, Cleeve Cloud and Chipping Norton, this book comes as 
confirmation of their love ; to strangers as a promise of felicities. ‘The fine open air 
flavour of the text is amplified by a dozen drawings from the appreciative pencil 
of L. Ss. LOWRY 8s. 6d. net 


The Dark Duty A Novel by MARGARET WILSON 


A wise and considered story showing what the enforcement of the Death Penalty means 
to a prison staff, to the governor and the officials, and to the men. ‘A really 
remarkable book, which once read will not be easily forgotten.” RALPH sTRAUs in the 
Sunday Times 7s. 6d. net 


Other Dimensions: A Selection from the Later Correspondence 
of Victoria Lady Welby MRS. HENRY CUST 


With an Introduction by pr. L. Pp. JACKS 12s. 6d. net 
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Raynolds, whose first novel this is, has courage and imagina- 
tion, He sets a hot pace, and keeps it up: but, despite the 
vividness of its incident, it is hard to take his book altogether 
seriously. 

The tale of Kast Wind: West Wind is told by a Chinese 
bride, reared in ancient tradition, whose husband has had a 
Western education : 

* These things I may tell you, My Sister, I could not speak thus 
even to one of my own people, for she could not understand the far 
countries where my husband lived for twelve years. Neither could 
I talk freely to one of the alien women who do not know my people 
and the manner of life we have had since the time of the ancient 
empire. But you? You have lived among us all your years. 
Although you belong to those other lands where my husband studied 
his Western books, you will understand.” 


From this perfect start the story opens naturally as a flower 
to describe the bewilderment and anguish of the little bride 
who found her knowledge useless, her accomplishments 
nothing, in the eyes of the man she longed to serve. Balancing 
her struggle is the marriage of her brother to an American 
girl. Mrs. Buck has written a delicate and lovely book, which 
can be recommended without reserve to a wide range of 
readers. L. A, G, STRONG. 


Current Literature 


IN this well-printed and attractively produced little book 
Ich Kann Deutsch Lesen: I can read German. (Heinemann, 
2s. 6d.) Mrs. C. Gladstone Solomon has made a useful con- 
tribution to the list of language-learning ‘‘methods.”’ ‘*The 
quickest way to learn a language is to become for the time 
being a child, and to learn as a child learns its native tongue.” 
This book will appeal to every child, for the theme of animals 
acting as human beings is developed by the drawings with 
which the writer helps the text. The activities of Herr Grau- 
schwanz and Frau Ratte and their * drei Kinder’ Franz, 
Gretchen and Fritz will not only be followed with interest by 
children : grown-ups will want to know what happened to 
them, and thereby increase their German vocabulary. Printed 
on good paper, in clear type. Ich Kann Deutsch Lesen can be 
recommended to all who wish to acquire some knowledge of 
German without learning tedious lists of unconnected words, 
* * * * 

Mr. Patrick Chalmers’ Gun Dogs (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
25s.) contains a dozen picturesque notes on the more im- 
portant breeds of sporting dogs. Slight and unpretentious in 
structure, these sketches have a warmth and colour that are 
wholly fascinating. There are, in addition, excellent examples 
of Mr. Chalmers’ charming verse and twelve illustrations by 
R. Ward Binks. 

* * * * 

A Book of Sporting Painters, by Walter Shaw Sparrow 
(John Lane, 42s.) will be more interesting to lovers of sport 
than to lovers of painting, as it is rather a biographical survey 
of the painters than an estimate of their work. Mr. Sparrow 
has done much delving into registers and catalogues and has 
unearthed an amazing amount of information, but it is of the 
type that will appeal rather to collectors than to connoisseurs. 
The excellence of the few coloured illustrations that there are 
makes us regret that Mr. Sparrow has not found it possible to 
include more of them. The book is admirably indexed and 
attractively produced. 

~ * * * 

In accordance with the prevalent taste for celebrating 
anniversaries, a very interesting little book has been devoted 
to the memory of James Clerk Maxwell (Cambridge University 
Press, 6s.), who was born on June 13th, 1831. Ten of the 
greatest living physicists do honour to his brief but epoch-mak- 
ing career. Their contributions are described as ‘ essays,” 
but it seems from internal evidence that most of them were 
spoken at the Cambridge Centenary gathering. It is a pity 
that no editorial note enables posterity to distinguish between 
* those who were there and those who were not.” Sir J. J. 
Thomson Jeads off with an admirable sketch of Maxwell's 
brilliant career and charming character, and does ample justice 
to * the impression of power * which he produced on all whom 
he met. It is odd that the boy who was known in his early 
school-days as * Dafty was acknowledged as the only man 
ef unquestioned genius among the Cambridge undergraduates 
of his time. Dr. Max Planck, the illustrious originator of the 
Quantum Theory, describes Maxwell's influence on German 
science, and points out how the sheer force of reason enabled 
him to wrest from Nature secrets which were only verified by 
experiment many years later. Dr. Einstein follows with a 
magisterial pronouncement on Maxwell’s place in the history 
of physics. Newton made * the greatest intellectual stride 
that it has ever been granted to any man to make,” whilst 
Maxwell, by substituting the idea of the continuous field for 
that of material particles, took the next greatest step. What 
more need be said ? 


——___. 
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[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help oup 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. Ti 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described 
We shall be glad io answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Specraror, 99 Gower Street, W.( ‘A 


Jamaica 


Tue sun cure for depression still remains the most popular, but 
seems perversely to be increasingly difficult to obtain in ratio 
to the growing melancholia induced by present conditions, 
The weeping heavens no longer confine their attentions to the 
British Isles. Visitors to the Carribean, however, can still be 
sure of a full quota of violet rays, without having recourse to the 
synthetic variety. 

Of all the West Indian Islands, Jamaica is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful, has the best climate, the best hotels and is fairly 
accessible, being a fortnight from England and five days from 
New York. Winter cruises on luxury liners during the season, 
the peak of which is from January to early March. are arranged 
by the C.P.R. and Cunard lines, and these generally include 
visits to some of the smaller islands in the vicinity, such as St, 
Lucia, Dominica, Grenada, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad, 
with possibly a day or two at Havana, the Paris of the South, 
A regular service of banana boats throughout the year, with 
accommodation for a limited number of one-class passengers, 
is available, and two distinct shipping companies operate in 
competition. 

The scenery is unparalleled. That first glimpse of the lovely 
harbour obtained from Port Royal, a sandy spit of land at the 
entrance, redolent with memories of buccaneers and pirates, 
rich in the naval history of England, the names of Nelson, 
Rodney, Drake and Hawkins and other famous figures of the 
past crowding to the memory, is quite unforgettable. No more 
conventional stage setting of a tropic scene can be conceived, 
with just that touch of nature’s reality which gives it an inner 
meaning that paint and canvas can never have. 

A modern town with flat roofed, white-washed buildings and 
palm-planted avenues is set against a background of blue- 
tinted mountains of varied contours and ever-changing hues, 
the deep pervading blue giving its name to the range known as 
the Blue Mountains, where the world-famed coffee is grown, 
picked and dried on quaint concrete ‘* barbecues ** perched 
precariously on the slopes, before being ‘* headed ~ or packed 
on mules and taken down to the plain to be shipped. 

The best way to see the Island is to hire a car immediately on 
arrival and penetrate the fertile land beyond the mountain 
ranges, ever more mountainous, with rugged roads of sur- 
prising steepness, bordered with vegetation of every kind; 
acres of bananas growing on irrigated flat land or on the hill- 
sides with equal fertility, waving coconut palms, fringing the 
incredible blue of the sea, miles of grey-green rippling sugar 
canes, feathery bamboo avenues, odd patches of pimento 
(allspice), coffee and cocoa, the many fingered leaves of the 
bread-fruit tree, the orange and scarlet fruit of the akee, the 
weird outspreading branches of the gigantic cotton, all con- 
tributing their quota of beauty. 

The choice lies between life on the “ penn” or stock farm, 
where are bred the heavy-headed Indian steers used for drawing 
the cane from the fields to the sugar factories, the prize bulls 
and beef heifers, or the mules used so much for pack and draft 
work in the tropics, or making one’s headquarters in one of the 
enchanting little sea-coast bathing resorts of which Montego 
Bay is the largest and best known, its white sand bathing beach 
first ** discovered * by Sir Herbert Barker, the famous bone- 
setter, about six years ago. 

Shaw Park, a small private hotel a mile or so from the lovely 
little cove where Columbus first set foot in Jamaica in 1508, is 
for those whose tastes are less Lido-ish and more inclined to 
privacy. Crystal clear the water is in these small coves and a 
glass-bottomed boat enables one to see the living wonders of 
the deep, while even the chilliest mortal can have no fault to 
find with the temperature of the water for bathing. 

The sportsman, too, is likely to be tempted by fishing. tennis, 
cricket, golf and racing, for which there are plenty of facilities. 

Last, but not least, must not be forgotten the famous 
* Planter’s hospitality,’’ which is surely unequalled anywhere 
in the world, or the charm of the merry smiling peasant faces, 
all shades from black to coffee colour, indolent, foolish and some- 
times a little exasperating, but always ready to smile and joke, 
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Tour the West Indies in a British Steamer. 
From £70. 
Write for Winter & Spring brochure. 
PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE, 
53/54 Haymarket, S.W.1, Regent 8021, 
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The Book of the year! Just Out! The Authorized Life of 


ROSEBERY | DON ALFONSO XIil 


by tv his first cousin, H.R.H. PRINCESS PILAR 


» but OF BAVARIA, and MAJOR DESMOND 
i CREWE CHAPMAN-HUSTON. 
) the Illustrated. 2 vols. £2 2s. net. With 24 Plates. 21s. net. 
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— Published by authority of HM. the King. Edited by To the BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
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to bask in the sun and point the way to a Lotus-eating 
existence. 

! List of Hotels 

First Class: 


Kincston. Myrtle Bank, Manor House, Constant Spring 
(closed now, future uncertain), Grenville. 
Slightly Cheaper : 
Mona Great House, Maryfield, Doric, Roslyn Hall, Melrose 
House. 
MonEAGUE. Moneague Hotel. 
St. Ann’s Bay. Osborne, Shaw Park. 
MonrTeco Bay. Ethelhart, Casa Blanca, Beach View, Rich- 
mond Hill, Coral Cliff. Slightly Cheaper : Staffordshire. 


Porr Antonio. First Class: Titchfield. Slightly Cheaper : 
Miss Gideon’s, Waterloo. 
MANDEVILLE. First Class: Manchester. Slightly Cheaper : 


Mandeville, Newleigh. 

Morant Bay. Summit House, Retreat. 

in Tue Hitts. Flamstead House (two miles’ ride from driving 
road), Malvern House (in the interior, about twenty miles 
from Mandeville). 

The two banana shipping companies taking one-class 
passengers are Messrs. Elders and Fyffes, Bow Street, and The 
Jamaica Direct Line, Fenchurch Street. 

The Tourist Trade Development Bureau, Kingston, Jamaica, 
‘will furnish all other information. 


Italian Travel Bureau 
We understand that at the office of the Italian Travel Bureau 
jn London the Compagnia Italiana Turismo is no longer repre- 
sented. The Italian Trayel Bureau remains at 16 Waterloo 
Place, Regent Street, S.W. 1, where it was established seven- 
teen years ago and its activities continue as formerly under 
the management of Major W. Stormont. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Government’s Task—II 


AT this carly stage of the new Government’s existence 
it is, of course, impossible to determine the precise manner 
in which Ministers will interpret and resolve to act 
upon the mandate given by the country, but at present 
the signs are fairly favourable both as regards the forma- 
tion of the Cabinet and as regards the speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister at the Annual Banquet at the 
Guildhall last Monday. With regard to the composition 
of the new Ministry, it is only necessary that I should refer 
to two appointments to demonstrate the evident intention 
of the Government to place a true interpretation upon 
the mandate given by the electors. I refer, of course, 
to the appointment of Mr. Neville Chamberlain to the 
position of Chancellor of the Exchequer and of Mr. Walter 
encknaams to the Board of Trade. Here we have the two 
key positions in the Cabinet, so far as commerce and 
finance are concerned, entrusted to the care, on the one 
hand, of an ardent Tariff Reformer, and, in the case 
of the Board of Trade, to a staunch Free Trader, for it is 
no reflection upon Mr. Runciman’s fidelity to Free 
Trade principles that he should quite recently have 
recognized that exceptional measures in the direction of 
restriction of imports might be required to rectify the 
trade balance and to bring about an improvement in 
the exchange position. Neither of these gentlemen is 
likely to have accepted their respective oflices unless on 
certain main points they were of one mind. In fact, 
I should be inclined to regard the appointments— 
especially having regard to the fact that Mr. Snowden is 
in the Cabinet—as indicating, on the one hand, the 
unlikelihood of any rabid Protectionist programme, 
and, on the other hand, the unlikelihood that any narrow 
view with regard to Free Trade will deter the Govern- 
ment from imposing whatever fiscal measures may be 
deemed necessary to deal with a wholly abnormal 
situation. 
Tue Premier’s Declaration. 

Moreover, this view of the outlook would seem to 
find confirmation from the nature of the Prime Minister’s 
speech at the Guildhall. On the present occasion it was 
only natural that chief stress should be laid by Mr. 
MacDonald upon the crisis in this country with less time 
devoted to a reference to foreign affairs. Nevertheless, 
the Prime Minister had no difficulty in linking some of the 
features of the recent crisis at home with the state of 


—$ 


affairs abroad. In particular, I would draw attenti 
his reference to the recent currency crisis cubaiaant 
in our departure from the gold standard. That Cris) 
Mr. MacDonald pointed out, was not created by ; 
internal position ouly. We had, he said, a coal 
internal weakness, but our currency problem was creatal 
by the conditions of the world outside, and that proble 
he added, “ cannot be successfully faced until the a 
ditions of the world outside have been improved.” . 
‘Tne Vicrous Circe. 

Krom this point the Premier went on to show how a 
lack of financial confidence all over the world had reacted 
upon the London Money Market, the situation in Germany 
in particular, leading in its turn to gold withdrawals from 
this country for the simple reason that we had bem 
known to be endeavouring to prevent a financial collapse 
in Germany; and, further, the Prime Minister showed 
how this lack of financial confidence was also linked with 
the impairment of international political confidence 
that there was a sense in which financial and curreney 
problems were not so very far removed from the problem 
of international disarmament itself—a matter which js 
likely to engage so much attention in the New Year, 
Reparation Payments and War Debts are also amons 
the problems which cast a cloud over the future. / 

A Necessary REMINDER. 

In spite, however, of some of these world problems, 
both political and financial, depending for their solution 
not upon our own Government’s policy, but upon the 
question of international co-operation, there is, I think, 
every reason to face the future with more hopeful hearts 
than has been possible for some time past. It was, of 
course, too much to expect that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
would wish to emphasize the many points of difference 
between the position on last Monday and that of a 
twelvemonth ago. It seems necessary, however, to refer 
to one or two of these points of difference not by 
way of recrimination, but by way of clear recognition so 
that we may not miss our way once again in the coming 
months.. A year ago, as head of the Labour Government, 
it was Mr. MacDonald’s task to make light of the ills 
from which the country was then suffering, or, at any 
rate, to make light of them so far as the Government's 
responsibility was concerned. But when last Monday he 
emphasized the supreme importance of economy in the 
National Expenditure and a balanced Budget, he was 
really admitting and recognizing one of the principal 
causes of the prolonged depression. For it is in the present 
Government’s pledge of Economy, including an immediate 
check to any abuses of the Dole, that we find the chief 
explanation of the fact that, in spite of our having 
temporarily abandoned the gold standard, confidence in 
the country has been very largely restored ; and the oft- 
repeated assurances given by the Prime Minister during 
his speech at the Guildhall that we have now a National 
Government and not a Government committed to a 
consideration of any class interests also explain a good 
deal of the better feeling existing at the present time 
and also the impairment of confidence which resulted 
from the last Secialist administration. 

Tue Two Urcent Tasks. 

The Prime Minister is to be commended for having 
referred in his Guildhall speech to what are unquestionably 
the two most urgent tasks of the Government, namely, 
the restoration of the trade balance and the stabilization 
of the pound. These two problems are, of course, linked 
together and, indeed, they are also linked with the other 
problem to which reference has already been made, 
namely, economy in National Expenditure and_ the 
balanced Budget. It is quite possible that having regard 
to the urgency of the currency problem the Government 
inay deem it necessary to impose quickly some restriction 
on imports by way of tariffs or other procedure. 
Such measures, however, while possibly necessary at 
the moment should, I think, be regarded as temporary 
and emergency measures, for the main problem for this 
country is that of a reduction being effected in working 
costs and a reorganization taking place of some 
our industries sufficient to ensure a real stimulus t 
our exports. However, it is possible for the moment 

(Continued on page 656.) 
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THE BOOK SOCIETY’S CHOICE FOR OCTOBER 


CHARLES II By ARTHUR BRYANT 


9s. 6d. net 





THORNTON WILDER 


THE LONG CHRISTMAS 


DINNER 
AND OTHER PLAYS 


6s. net 
The portals of Life and Death open in the first play upon the 
Bayard family’s Christmas Dinner which lasts for ninety years. 


DEAN INGE 


EVERY MAN’S BIBLE 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


“ The fine taste and literary skill with which each catena of 
passages has been constructed is beyond praise.” 
—EveLyN UNpERHILL in The Spectator. 


10s. 6d. net 


7s. 6d. net. India Paper. 





Youth turns to Age and the rhythm of their existence is made 
clear. 


SWAN EDITION 
Pocket Size. Black with Gold Lettering 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
THE CABALA 


Each 3s. 6d. net 








LLEWELYN POWYS 
IMPASSIONED CLAY 


6s. net 


“ Gather your rosebuds,”” advises Mr. Powys in stately prose. 
Yet he is opposed to any philosophy of hopelessness, and he 





presents a positive interpretation of a way to happiness. 





LONGMANS 


EDITOR: 


SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 
TARIFFS: Eximinep 


EXAMINED 
By a Committee of Economists 


“ A clear and excellent economic thesis.” 


—E. M. NicHoxson in The Week End Review. 
Paper 6s. net. Cloth 7s, 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE GOLD STANDARD 
R. G. HAWTREY 


3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION, Revised, dealing with the present situation; 


its causes and future problems. 
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EVOLUTION | 
-AND 
THEOLOGY 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN’S ORIGIN 







By the 
MESSENGER, 


12/6. 


REV. E. ©. Ph.D. 




















Demy 8vo. 308 pp. 





The author deals fully and frankly with | 
the subject, and discusses the Patristic 
treatment and brings many interesting 
facts to light. The views of the 
Fathers and Theologians of the Church 
are given, as well as an analysis of the 
Decree of the Biblical Commission. 
The book is the result of much original 
research, and contains material not 
found in any other work. 
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E. B. OSBORN in The Morning Post— 








MEMOIRS OF A 


SOLDIER OF 
FORTUNE 


By GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES 
With a preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


. C. SQUIRE in The Observer— 

“Tt is an extraordinary book. . . . I have read this book through 
and find it always entertaining. . . . There were times when | 
thought the author had got his Rafaels mixed up, that it wasn't 
de Nogales I was reading, but Sabatini. It all seems too 
absurdly romantic to be true, yet it is true.” 


CHARLES DUFF in The Sunday Referee— 
“ This is surely one of the most remarkable books of adventure 
ever written. . . . The book itself leaves one gasping with 
astonishment that anyone could survive to write more than a 


chapter of it.” 


“No better piece of manly-adventurous literature than these 
‘Memoirs’ has appeared for a long time.” 
Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21/- net. 





UNDER EASTERN ROOFS 


By THEODORA EYTON-JONES, F.R.G.S. 
(Knight of the Holy Sepulchre) 

With a Foreword by Dr. Artuur FoLty WINNINGTON In¢ 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 

“Miss Eyton-Jones writes the whole account of her deeply interesting 

a profound sense of reverentiab gratitude for her 


ram, D.D., 


journey with 
wonderful experiences. A_ well-written, interesting record of a ve 
unusual pilgrimage.” —Morntny st 
Illustrated. 12s. od. net. 


Demy 8vo. 





WRIGHT & BROWN, 
12-14 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


£1000 


payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 is g . oe 
£41 4 a 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


’ 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 
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| SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& RCYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, B.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


No commission. 



































DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute. 
£7 10s, Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
one hour. 
Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 654.) 


that restriction of imports must be necessary so long as th 

trade balance is heavy against us. I am not at all su : 
moreover, that this weapon of import duties would not 
useful in bringing about a greater measure of co-operatig 

between the various countries with a view to the removal 
of tariff barriers and the promotion of freer internationg} 
trade. 

Furure or tHE Pounp. 

This, however, brings us to a consideration of the other 
problem, namely, the ultimate stabilization of the pound 
As the Prime Minister very truly remarked, it is almog 
impossible that international trade should be conducted 
actively and on_ satisfactory lines with the Sterling 
exchange in its present unsettled condition, and without 
its being linked definitely to some kind of standard 
Nevertheless, I am thankful that he not only did not 
commit the Government to any early precise scheme of 
stabilization or devaluation but on the contrary referred 
more than once to the manner in which this particular 
problem was linked to developments in other countries, 
It is distinctly in the interests of such countries as the 
United States and France —countries which between 
them own more than two-thirds of the whole of the 
world’s gold supply—that Great Britain should return to 
gold and that at as small (if any) a devaluation as possible 
from the pre-War standard. Nevertheless, actual facts 
have to be faced, and those facts include among other 
things a complete upheaval of the general pre-War trade 
equilibrium, an upheaval aggravated and rendered more 
or less permanent by the incidence of war debts and 
Reparation payments involving huge exchange remittances 
every year to the United States. Nor is it possible to 
ignore—indeed, it would be foolish to do so—the extent 
to which the problem of international financial and com- 
mercial transactions is further aggravated by the chief 
creditor nation raising high tariff walls to prevent 
her debtors redeeming their obligations through an 
adequate export of goods and services. The thing simply 
won't work, 

Mort HoperuLt Our.ook. 

Without, therefore, in any way minimizing those causes 
of crisis in our own country, for which we have been 
responsible, such as extravagance in the National 
Expenditure, the abuse of the * Dole,” high costs of pro- 
duction, and a defiance of the principle of the economic 
wage, I suggest that Great Britain has been contending 
against overwhelming odds in the matter of the conduct 
of their financial and monetary affairs by other nations, 
So long as we were committed to a continuance of the 
folly of unbalanced Budgets, unbridled expenditure and 
class legislation the forces operating against us from 
within as well as from without were so overwhelming as 
to impair general confidence and, indeed, were responsible 
for the pessimism which, I confess, has characterized the 
financial columns of the Spectator tor some few years 
past. There is every reason to hope now, however, that 
we have been delivered from the opposing forees working 
from “ within,” and, always assuming that the Goverm- 
ment resolutely pursues economy in the National Expendi- 
ture and legislates with a sole view to the good of the 
nation as a whole and for an increase in the national 
wealth as a whole, I firmly believe that we shall find it is 
still within our power to bring about better conditions 
not only at home but abroad. 


Pouicy or THE Free Hann. 

In that connexion I suggest that if the Government 
uses courageously but wisely the free Mandate given by the 
country with regard to the measures to be taken to restore 
our trade balance and our exchange and currency stability, 
it will find in that Mandate its strongest card in bringing 
about international co-operation. We have been a little 


too altruistic in our monetary and _ financial policy 

during the post-War years and have reckoned too cot 

fidently upon the good will of nation towards nation 

Our own good will remains, our desire to stabilize out 

currency at the highest possible level can be unquestioned, 

but it is now “up to” some of the other nations to show 
(Continued on page 658.) 
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their hand a little more plainly in bringing about what 
has been the aim of Great Britain ever since the War, 
namely, the firm establishment of international peace and 
the financial rehabilitation of all countries. 

A. W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Business INCREASING. 
Tu general tone of the Stock Markets remains fairly satis- 
factory, and there are not wanting signs of increased dealings 
in some departments. Indeed, it is in that connexion, pre- 
sumably, that it has now been decided to remove the 
restrictions as regards cash dealings, so that, as from this 
coming Monday, it will be possible to deal for the fortnightly 
account, though for the time being contangoing and option 
dealings will still be prohibited. When all allowance is made 
for the depreciation in the pound, British Funds and other 
vilt-edged securities must be considered as holding their 
own very well, especially when the period of the year is 
remembered and the heavy taxation due next January is 
borne in mind. Moreover, a better tendency is noticeable 
in some of the trustee stocks which, until recently, had suffered 
so severely. Australian Loans have recovered substantially, 
some of the Indian Loans have improved, while prior charge 
stocks of English Railways and of some of the leading 
industrials have come into favour. Certain of the Inter- 
national Industrials have also shown greater activity owing 
to the more cheerful feeling in Wall Street. 

A.W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING. 





LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DEPRESSION IN THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY. 





SIR VERNON THOMSON’S VIEWS. 


THe thirty-fourth annual general meeting of the London Maritime 
Investment Co., Ltd., was held on November 1]lth at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall), having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the directors’ report with 
statement of accounts for the year ended September 30th, 1931, 
having been circulated to the stockholders ten days prior to the 
annual meeting, they will, I hope, as usual, be taken as read. 
The accounts read, in conjunction with the directors’ report, set 
out clearly the position of the company. 

This company, as will be seen by a glance at the summary of 
its investments shown in the balance sheet, is largely interested in 
shipping, and shipowning has, of course, always been an adven- 
turous trade. The directors’ report for last year stated that the 
shipping industry was then experiencing the most acute trade 
depression in the history of modern shipowning. In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that our revenue in respect of that 
year is almost £8,000 less than for its predecessor. 

The net profit of the year was £42,877, to which must be added 
the balance of £6,000 odd brought forward, making an available 
sum of £48,877. Of this the dividend upon the company’s £500,000 
5 per cent. Cumulative Preference stock and the interim dividend 
of 2 per cent. upon the £500,000 Ordinary stock absorb £26,812 10s., 
leaving an available balance of £22,064. 

Tre INVESTMENTS. 

The investments are stated in the balance sheet at cost price 
or under, but a valuation as at September 30th, 1931, shows a 
depreciation of approximately 30 per cent., against which the 
company has a reserve fund of £250,000 in liquid assets. To some 
extent this depreciation is attributable to the world financial crisis, 
with which the end of the company’s year happens to coincide 
(Britain having suspended gold payments on September 21st, 1931), 
but, as stated in the directors’ report, this is not wholly so. Much 
of the depreciation may reasonably be expected automatically to 
disappear with a trade revival, -but, as mentioned in the chair- 
man’s speech at the annual meeting in 1929, this company has 
very large investments in the Royal Mail group of shipping com- 
panies. These, at present, savour more of loss than of depreciation. 

In view of this and the unsettled outlook the directors deem it 
more prudent to declare no final dividend upon the Ordinary stock, 
although this obviously could have been done, but to conserve the 
company’s resources by applying the balance of the profit for the 
vear, £16,084, towards writing down the book value of these 
investments, and to carry forward the same balance of £6,000 1s. 
This we believe to be the best policy for the company in the cir- 
cumstances, and in the best interests of the permanent investor. 

Tue OUTLOOK. 

The intense depression experienced by the shipping industry 
during 1930 has unfortunately since been more acute owing to 
the further reduction in the volume of the trade of the world, and 
aithough there is within the last few days a feeling that freights 





are likely to be somewhat better, and the outlook is more ho f 

cargo shipowning is not yet upon a profitable basis. It Byer 
that our revenue from this source next year (i.e., from the eq — 
of 1931) must show a further shrinkage. mings 

Holders of the Preference stock need not be anxious about the; 
dividends ; holders of the Ordinary stock may have to be pat = 
a little. The company has no debenture indebtedness, Pesens 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented depression in the world’ 
international trade, I believe in the future of British shippin, H 
of this company. = 

Pha there are any questions I shall be happy to try and answer 
them. 

I now beg formally to propose ‘“‘ That the report and account 
as submitted be received and adopted, and that the dividend pe 
the Preference stock for the year, and the interim dividend on the 
Ordinary stock paid in April, 1931, be confirmed.” ; 

Mr. Arthur A. Baumann seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman, in reply to a stockholder’s question as to wh 
the company’s reserve fund was invested in British Governmen, 
securities, said: The reason is that we think it very desirable that 
in these unsettled times we should have liquid assets. It does not 
follow that the reserve fund will always be retained in those par. 
ticular assets. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. The retiring directo 
(Mr. Arthur A. Baumann) was re-elected, and the auditors (Messrs 
Fookes, Wyatt Williams & Hickman), having been reappointed 
for the ensuing year, the proceedings terminated. 


















MAKE IT BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 





PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 
Write, call or ‘phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet, 
Assets: £1,774,782. Reserves: £132,958. 
THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Magnet House, Paddington Green, London, W.2. 












THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital aes ees aoa oe wee == £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund se aly iad saa wee =£4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON. 











THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventncs ar 8.15, 
“THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 

By Rvupoir Bester, Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 

2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 0284. Prices: 2/5 to 9/- incl. tax. 
Nightly at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. at 2.30, 

Y AINLEY in 








THE ANATOMIST by James Bronte, 











‘he greatest of al! human undertakings 
M A re RIAG wee C21 bring to you immeasurable happiness 
or—bitter disillusionment. It is within 
your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series of books, 
of which over half a million have already been sold, are availatle to help you 
to this end. . 
Mr. Richard King in the “ Tatler” says:—‘‘. . . readers will live to be everlasting!y 
grateful to the Author.” 
Another well-known Reviewer says:—‘‘ These books should be of the greatest usé 
to thuse who wish to understand and appropriate to the fvll the possibilities of 
married life.’ 


Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lists te 


THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept, 182, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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INTERLINGUA 
(AN AUXILIARY sa wis ts 


"One volume, in cloth. . 6d. net. 


| | The Key and the First Primer are issued cla 
in paper at 2s. net each. 
“Interlingua has a splendid future before it.”— 
Spectator. ‘Interlingua is claimed to be intelligible 
at first sight by any cultivated man.”’—Times 
Literary Supplement. “Of all the intcrnational 
| Janguages, the best is Peano’s Interlingua.”—Field. 


ROUTLEDGE, 


| BROADWAY HOUSE, GARTER LANE, E.C.4. 


+. WORLD :. 


PEACE « 


ARMAMENTS 
6” A. J. JACOBS 


FIRST REVIEWS: 


























LONELY 
TRAVELLER 


sy DOREEN SMITH 
Cr. 8vo. 350 pp. 7/6. 


With charm and sympathy the author describes the 
events which lead Virginia to her vocation. Once 
more is fought, amid the stress and storm of the 
modern world, the age-long battle between contem- 
plation and action, the body and the spirit. 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 


























“Fresh and stimulating . . . almost prophetic of one 


result of the Chino-Japanese affairs.” 
—ILLUS. LONDON NEWS. 


“A fresh and straightforward piece of work of 
constructive criticism.”—4])° 7/MES. 


“Avoids platitudes and advances a carefully thought 
out policy . . . touches also on the ethical problems 
involved in the relationships of man to man and State 
to State .. . there will be no questioning its fresh 
and stimulating qualities.”—//li' /SH CHRONICLE. 
“A calm and reasoned contribution . . . re-examines 


the whole question in the light of long study.” 
-PUBLIC OPINION. 


“‘ There is an admirable reconciliaticn 

of the doctrine of an ‘ eye for an eye’ 

with the doctrine of non- — 
At ali booksellers and libraries. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. selhanseniaiabie Lid., London. 


























A CONTRACT 
_.. hayppptl y tilhille (| 


The evening wears on... scores mount 
above and below. and your satisfaction 
is complete in the assurance of hospitality j 
fittingly displayed in the inevitable 


LAYER 
N°S 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 


lOror 8° WO roe 1/4 
50 :0.3/3 100 r026/4- 


With or without Cork Tips 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO ‘COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), UPD 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters), Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as @ line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; 
und 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPEC- 
TATOR (Cffice, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 

each weck, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


VAST END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 
4 breakfasts given to East End Children, 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six docters employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited.— REV. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E. 1 


PEKSONAL 


| ig you would see without. glasses, send stamped 
A. addressed envelope for particulars to MIss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 5.W. 1. 

\ PROMPT REFUND of INCOME TAX in 1932 is 
af assured if you NOW join the BrrrisH TAXPAYERS 
Association, Lvp., Grand Buildings, W.C.2. NO 
PERCENTAGE FEE. 
fFVHE TRAVEL AGENT who gives personal attention 

to all clients is F. J. PAPE, Norway Ho., Cockermouth 


























MEDICAL 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation 
JA Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
sStomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food, 
New RESEARCH Co., Dept. 3, Worcester Park. 











CINEMA 





7 HE ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 
Second Week, Rene Clair Comedy, “ THE ITALIAN 
STRAW HAT,” and Emil Jannings in * FAUST.” 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22nv, FOR ONE WEEK 

The Magnificent Synchronized Version of 

“THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME,” 

with Lon Chaney, 





and 
“THE MAN WITH A MOVIE CAMERA” 
(Soviet). 








ARL EXHIBITIONS 





| ER TB Ry EXHIBITION 
'J of Arts and Handicrafts: Lace, Jewellery, Embroid- 
ery, Pottery, Etchings, Furniture, Carving, Statuettes, 
Glass, Painted China, Garden Planning, ete. 
Daily 11 a.m.-7 p.m. November 11th-2tst. 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
Admission 1s. 2d. (Ine. Tax). 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


Ua OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
applications for the Stevenson Chair of Inter- 
national History tenable at the London School of 
Economies, Salary £1,000 a year. Applications (12 
copies) must be received not later than first post on 
sth January, 1932, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, Univer- 
sity of London, 8.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

ee for one or two pupils on up-to-date fruit 


farm. Intensive modern methods; premium,— 
i. F. Gurarik, Mascall’s Pound, Paddock Wood, Kent. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


qQcser FOR BOYS anv GIRLS, 
: TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&JI. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


Qomes AND TUTOKS.—Reliable information and 
b advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 

















LECTURES 
N iL oW EUROPE GROUP, 
ak 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Monday, November 16th, at 8.30 p.m. : 
Lecture by Dr. Erwin Wexburg on 
“A Psychologist’s View of the European Crisis.” 
Thursday, November 19th, at 8.30 p.m. ; 
Lecture by Mr. Philip Mairet on 
Europe’s Extremity and England's 


Opportunity.” 








CPANEDEPANSDEEK ‘ 


LET’S KEEP OUR 
HEADS? 


WE recently heard of a man who put 
on a new suit each day, spending 
thousands a year on his clothes. Such 


insane extravagance is incredible. 


The needs of the nation to-day demand 
that we economise, but they also demand 
that we keep our heads. -By all means let 
us cut out wasteful extravagances, but 
do let us discriminate between extra- 
vagances and necessities. 


Goss clothes are not an extravagance, 
which is why the Goss business has felt 
the general depression less than it might 
have done. Goss clothes cost as little as 
the best tailoring can cost. 


If you must economise on Goss tailoring 
your choices are (1) to buy less, (2) to buy 
inferior tailoring, and (3) to buy Goss 
tailoring but choosing less expensive 
materials. The third choice, we submit, 
is the wise one, and we cordially and 
sincerely invite you to come and see how 
much we can do to meet your individual 
requirements, and to see how much we 
understand. 


The prices charged for Goss tailoring are made 
possible by low ‘ overheads.’ Goss’s have no 
expensive shopfront. Their premises are modestly 
situated on the first floor. They rely upon the 
recommendations of their customers and an occa- 
sional advertisement such as this. 

A Goss Lounge Suit costs from Six to Ten Guineas, 
an Overcoat the same, and a Dress Suit from Eight 
to Twelve Guineas. 


Telephone 
City 8259 


T. Goss and Company 


Opposite 
Post Office Stn. 


Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1r 
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eX 
HRIDGE. 
WEEK-END COURSE 


\ by) 
on 
NATIONAL FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 

A simple exposition of the need for National Economy, 
FRIDAY (tea-time), DECEMBER 11TH to Monpbay 
(morning), DECEMBER 14TH, L931. 
LECTURES. 

The Necessity for Public Economy. 

The Influence of the Spend- The Influence of the Trea- 


ing Departments on sury on National Ex- 
National Expenditure. penditure. 
The Banking System and JTnternational Trade and 


Foreign Exchanges. 
of Bribery. 


the Money Market. 
The Pitfalls 








Lecturers will include SIR ERNEST BENN, Str HENRY 
PENSON, Mr. ©, HAMILTON and Mr. ARTHUR BRYANT. 
Debates, Discussions, Concerts, Dancing, Hockey, 
Football, Badminton, 
Fee (including Board and Tuition) £2 Os. Od. 

Full particulars and enrolment forms from the SECRE 
TARY, The Bonar Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
fA LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automo ile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
‘or qualified students. Candidates will be pted for 


Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 
NROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE,  COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 











S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 


Lawrence.—For information 
Loan Fund and Grant from the 
anniv to the StorPerTaRy 


rq\RAINING.—Central Employment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit), Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens, Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posis.—Write Secrerary for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1, 


concerning Scholarship 
Board of Educat on 





RT ae 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
— COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
or CHORISTERS. Education ir % 

School. Competition: Tuesday, December sae 
details write REV, DEAN oF DIviNtty, seid 
JREPARATORY.—Messrs. H. Pautpry . 
Lott, The School, Malvern Link, Wore! & © 

'g ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDS 
! A small, well-equipped Public School pores 
situated, fine health record.—Prospectus details : 
Scholarships, etc., from the SECRETARY, by 





—T Wo vaeane: 














s ——_—_—_ 
GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


)\LMWOOD, Harrogate.—High-elass reside 
Hifor nice tire Hogben,B.A.(L) Miss Charter. 1 rw 
EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD.—tTwo sehola; 
ships are given annually to girls under 14, Appl 
15th. Some non-com. 
ailable each term— 








cation to be made by February 

petitive House exhibitions are 

Particulars from Hi&ab-MISTRESS, 

| ANHERNE HOUSE, DAWLISH, Ss. DEVON 
4 Boarding school for girls, Graduate Staff 

Preparation for Public Examinations. Individual care. 

especially for delicate and backward pupils. : 




















( Ue OO a ae 
\ HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. j 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, acy 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc. PBA 
Delightfully situated, 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. © Swimming 


Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam. 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Fasy 


access London. 
Prospecturs on application to the H®aAp-Misrress, 


S CHOOL OF THE HOLY FAMILY 
K 79 West Cromwell Road, 8.W.5, 4 





Staffed by Sisters of the Community of the Holy 
Family (Visitor, Bishop Gore) and visiting mistresses, 
Trained games mistress. 1 

Ch, of Eng. day school for girls and kindergarten for 
boys and girls. Est. 1898. Fees 44 to 8 guineas a term. 
For prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. j 


ow OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.--—Boarding 
‘ and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 


St DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON — 
J SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Chureh), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food Tees: Boarders froin £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


St MICHAEL'S SCHOOL. Cirencester, Glos. (under 
N Sisterhood of Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Oxford).—Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staff. 
Usual exams.—Apply SISTER-{N-CHARGE. 


TIVHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— Boarding Schooy 
for Girls, ages 11-18. Church of England. Reeog- 
nized by Board of Education, Laboratory, Gytnasium, 
Playing Field. 
o— MAYNAKNU SD Ulli SOUMUUL, BAI ER, 
High-class Boarding and Day Schoo]. Spacious and 
well-equipped buildings and playing fields. Fully qualified 
staff. Mod. lang. aspeciality. Pros. from HEAD MISTRESS. 
"7 LAUKINLD, MUGUDA.—szlVvare DUAKVING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—-Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 


























AUTHORS. TYPEWRITING. &c. 


AUTHORS invited forward MSs. all kinds for publica- 
i tion, Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice free.-—STOCKWELL, 
Ltp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free.—ReEcENT Inst 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8 
I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp tor prospectus to— 
RONALD Massky, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 
‘END article for expert’s free criticism and_par- 
‘ ticulars of unique All-In Service.—H. KE. 8., 19 
Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


VHE GOLDEN VISTA PRESS, Fetter House, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 4, have facilities for printing, 
binding, publishing and distributing works of Fiction, 
Science, Literature and Art in the Home, Colonial and 
American markets. 























WANTED 


PUBLICATIONS REQUIRED.—Ist, 14th, 16th, 17th, 
19th, 25th, 29th and 31st Reports of the Com- 
missioners coucerning CHARITIES (pub. early 18th 
— COMMISSION, “1 Millbank, 
S.W.1. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


i ISPOSE of old gold and silver to the best advantage. 
Send any gold, silver, and discarded jewellery to 
Wilkinson’s, who always pay highest prices. — WILKINSON, 
Dial Lane, [pswich. 
IGHEST PRIChS PAID tor Jewellery, Old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post. to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 
‘ / to the £, that is Full Value ; we pay the highest 
2( ) [= price for old dental plates, sealers . gold, &e. 




















THE LoNvON TootH Co., Dept. S, 130 Baker-st. Wok 
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HOUSE FOR SALE 





ISTORIC HAMPSTEAD LANDMARK. 
H Practically adjoining Heath, over 420 feet up. 
¥or Sale Freehold, “ROMNEY’S HOUSE,” containing 
three or four entertaining rooms, 7/8 bedrooms, 2 
pathrooms. Ce ontral heating. 

Magnificent STUDIO about 50 ft. by 30 ft. 
Garage. Garden. Full details from tie Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, a Street, HAMPSTEAD, 
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FOR THE TABLE, &e. 











EL TAELIC TOUS sweets and chocolates. Sample Ib, 3s. 6d. 
DP rice: Price Jist.-Miss MILLS, Rock, Swanage. 





RIME > cc We Ish Matton. H’d. qrs. abt. 9 Ibs., 1/5 per Ib, 
} Fore qrs. abt. 8 Ibs., 1/2 per lb. Post paid Thurs- 
Farm, Chwilog, 


days. GLASERYN, Home Caern. 





ELIABLE roasting fowls, 7s. 6d., 8s ot. PP. turkeys, 
I 11s. 6d., 12s. 6d. ea. ; fat geese, 7s. ; tr’. free. 


The Manor, Rosse anes. Cork, 








Norau Dono He 
anes 








nm URKEY ‘-; fat geese, 7/6; Troast’g fowls, 7/6 pr; 
ducks, 6/-. Cash.—-A. BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork. 
| ae See. tee ee Sear 





ISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real ‘Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. iP’ REEMAN & Co., Lrp., 
90 Piccadilly, W. 1, “SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Vobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure; 12s. 6d. per 4-Ib, tin, post extra. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—Hunry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having aay- 
thing to sell, or professional services to otfer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
tions; 5° for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





ADIES’ BRIDGE PARTIES. Send 3/- for half-a- 
L dozen beautiful richly-colourec Cigarette Ash Trays 
money returned if not pleased,— 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


in exquisite Pottery 
GLEBE ASH TRAY COMPANY, 





R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
free, James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornaway,Scotland 


y NOTTY ASH HAND-WOVEN SCARVES 
are all British, made from finest handspun Shetland 
wool, vegetable dyed. Light, soft, warm, washable 
and endless variety of colour and design. Price 12s. to 
21s. Send for samples, enclosing 10s. deposit or two 
references. 
We also supply 
VEGETABLE DYED EMBROIDERY WOOLS (FINE) 
34d. per hank; Shade Card and Sample Hank 1s. post 
tree, refunded if returned. These wools wash perfectly 
and the colours are very beautiful—KNorry ASH 
WEAVERS, Hamnpsthwaite, near Harrogate. 
OMEBTHING NeW PUR BAZAAKS, we.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; be vautiful, rex big profits 
—Ratnbow Porrery Co., Dept. ’ Lindfield, Sussex. 


ede RE WOOL UNDERWEAR CHEAPER THAN 
EVER this Winter. Pure Wool at the price of 
mixtures, and mixtures cheaper than ever—if you buy 
DIRECT-BY-POST from the Makers. “ B.P.”’ Gar- 
ments save you shillings in the t. Any style, any size 
for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully soft, silky and 
warm. Well fitting; long lasting. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. Complete satisfaction or money back,— 
Write for New Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS,— 
t irkett & Phillips Ltd., Dept. 8, Union Rd., Nottingham 
VW HY dread the cold weather, buy Shetland Garments, 
Real Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods, Jumpers, 
Scarves, Berets, Vests, &ec., from stock or knitted to own 
measurements; book early for Xmas.—Send for free illus, 
catalogue to Miss M. J. SMiTuH, Midyell, Ler rwick, She tland 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


= —ROYVAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
class residential. Fully Heensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Historical assoc iations from A.D. 17 38. 





Large Garage. 


. ONDON. 

i CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in ail rooms, 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


EFORMED INNS. 
ay 


Ask for ates L ist (: (24. post free) _ 170 INNS and 
OTELS managed by thi 
PEOPLE'S RE + RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOC IATION, 
Lrb. 
Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 





eR. BA. 
Street, W. 1 
URQUAY.—ROSKETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
| ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For llustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 
fy OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis &e, Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14. 


7 HY not stay within 1d. ’bus fare Bond St.? Come 
W to $4 Southwick St. , Cambridge TERRACE, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room « bktst. from 5/6 daily. Laths free. 
No tips. H. & c, water all bedrooms. Tel. Padd. 2364. 














( \OLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS, Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort, Excel, table.—COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 


| ROITWICIL SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C, Illd, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


|e ae eae E.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
4Facing sex, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terins from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. 
Hicreseen RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
'4Crescent. Tgms.: “*Melerest,”” Edinburgh. Tel, 207501. 


exe TER.—KOYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanseral. H. & ec, 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. norter. Phone 4071 
I ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, Hart Street, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1; 200 rooms with hot 
and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from &s. 6d. per 
night. Spec ial inclusive terms on applic ation. 




















H#RE to Stay in Londen.—-rHE LODGE, 1 St. 
\ George’s Square, 8S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., 
2 gunens weekly, 








~ CONTINENTAL RESORTS, . &c. 


} ” ANDERSTEG.—Tuek RuepinAus in Bernese Ober- 
land, summer «& winter resort.— Mrs. VIOLKT BATESON. 


L U ‘ i ANG ) nore. b R ISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, suany 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 














HOUSES & FLATS. TO LET, &e. 

PFPORQUAY,—RETRENCH by taking an witecotibed i 

Flat, and REDUCE domestic worry, Magnificent 
position facing full south and the seu. All inclusive 
rents.—LL Hesketh Crescent, Torquay. 











NV ATLOC “= SMEDLEY’S. —Gt. Britain’ Greatest 
i Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Bedrooms; grounds 10 acres, From 13s. per day, 





inclusive ; others at lower rates, Prospectus free, 





\ 7HY not stay within ld. ’bus tare Kom St.? Come 
to 52 Southwick St., Cambridge TERRACK, Hyde 
. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily. baths free. 


Park, W. 2. 
Tel. Padd. 2364, 


No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


THe TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them ihe names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specrator’s Recommended List. 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—-GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).—AVIHEMOR K. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY, 

oe = AL YOKK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, BERESFORD. 
BISHOP'S TEIGNTON (S. ate a —_  riiaiag ¥. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFO 
BOURNEMOUTH. ROURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH pane CF Ey AVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R. 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS 

—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DR oe UGHT. 





CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR 








CHRISTCHURCH. NG’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
HOS ABBE 


CONWAY (N. Wales). —CASTLE. | 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).— te 

CROWBOROUGH.—BEACO 

CROYDON (Surrey). SiR Y P: ARK. 

SORCHESTER.—Ki1 ING’S ARM 

~~ a SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Ss 

DUMFRIES.— 

EDZELL (Forfarshire).— —PANMURE. 

ELIE (life).—MARINE 

ENNERDALE LAKE (Camb. ).—ANGLER’S. 

EXETER.—RKOYAL CLARENCE, 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 

FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 

TQ -ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
Teens a OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX _ PELICAN. 
HARLECH (Wales). “St. DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN 
HASTINGS,— QUEEN’ 3, 





HORNS CROSS (N, Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
v KS. 


LINK 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.--CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perttis. BR EADALBANE. 
KINGUSSIE arene ss-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE awe VY (Montgomeryshire). -— LAKE 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGEN 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY AL VICTORIA. 











LET LOVING NATURE 
CURE YOUR 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, i is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS. 
iw, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation.) 

















LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE ag erm AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
~—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St, We, 1 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.( 
~—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. < 
—THAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY Southampton Row,W.C 1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BA 








In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


when possible readers will patromize them. 


Manager. 


LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 
MONMOUTH.—-BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire).—-BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY —HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—-ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION. 
PAIGNTON. ~PAIGNTON PALACE. 
—REDCI LFF E. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.— ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL 
RHOSNEIGR oe rae —BAY. 
RIPON.—RKIPON SPA 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—OT. NORTHERN. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall) —CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWE \ Jornwall). —SHIP & UCASTLE, 
SEAFORD.—BA 
SEAVIEW (1.0. W. ).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. ; 
Sa (Somerset ).—TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—OSBORNE. 
—ROSETOR. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERD, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER., 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Sowerset)—ROYAL OAK 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.).—EAGLE LODGE, 
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* CIRCUS By PAUL EIPPER. 10s. 6d. 


This account of the life of circus people and circus animals by one who has lived 
among them must rank as an ideal Christmas book for 1931. The 47 photographs by 
Hedda Walther alone make the book worth while. 


* ACROSS THE GOBI DESERT. By SVEN HEDIN. 25s. 


This journey across the desert, with its visit to the mysterious Lop-nor Lake, is considered 
by the author to be the most important and most adventurous expedition of his life. 


“DIARY OF A SCOTCH GARDENER. By THOMAS BLAIKIE. Edited 
by FRANCIS BIRRELL. 10s. 6d. 


Blaikie was a genuine “ character,” and his diary (only recently Jiceibeily: is of great historical 
and personal interest, dealing with men and events of the French Revolution. 


STAND AND DELIVER. By E. H. LAVINE. - 7s. 6d. 
The amazing inside story of graft, corruption, and racketeering in New York. A revelation 
of the impotence of police and officials under gangster rule. 


*AN INTRODUCTION TO EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By ALAN W. 


SHORTER. 8s. 6d. 
The Eighteenth Dynasty, that of Akhenaten, the most splendid in Egyptian history, is studied 
in detail in the light of the most recent archeological research. 
*SEXUAL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE. By HANS LICHT. 42s. 


The first detailed study to appear of that-side of Greek life, without an understanding of 
which Greek art, literature, politics, and philosophy are incomprehensible. 


*OQUTLINE OF WORLD HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By H.C. 
KNAPP-FISHER. 75. 6d. 


Probably the simplest world history yet written, disink she earliest times to date, including Asia 
and America as well as Europe. 


THE PROBLEM OF GENIUS. By W. LANGE-EICHBAUM. Translated 
by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 8s. 6d. 
A study of the nature of genius, based on an exhaustive biographical examination of more 
than 800 men and women of genius, 


*GROWING UP IN NEW GUINEA. By MARGARET MEAD. 12s. 6d. 


An important sociological and psychological investigation of the younger children of a primitive 
community in New Guinea. 


INVENTION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. By J. M. MONTMASSON. 


Preface by Dr. H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 15s. 
A discussion of how invention happens—not only technical improvements but also religious and 
philosophical theories. Many accounts by inventors of their own mental processes are included. 


CONFUCIUS AND CONFUCIANISM. By R. WILHELM. 6s. 


Describes the bases of a social philosophy upon which the most lasting and in many ways the 
most striking civilization of history was built up. 


*THESE FRIENDLY CREATURES. 2s. each 

Four delightful dog-stories by prominent writers. Puck, Our Peke, by Ivor Brown; Wirehair, 
by T. Earle Welby; Bo and his Circle, by Edward Shanks; A Letter to My Dog, by Sir W. Beach 
Thomas. 


~*Volumes so marked are tllustrated. All prices are net, 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, LONDON, E,C, 
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